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Che Outlook. 


Both Houses of Congress have drifted through 
another week of more or less acrimonious debate, 
culminating in the final passage of the Appropria- 
tion bill and, by the lower House, of the Legislative 
bill, the former with its uncalled-for amendment 
limiting the powers of the President in the use of 
the army, and the latter with its equally uncalled- 
for attack upon alaw which certainly tends to 
guarantee purity to the ballot. A number of 
spirited speeches were made in both Houses, and 
on both sides of the pending question. Mr. Conk- 
ling’s speech on Thursday, near the end of the de- 
debate on the Army bill, was one of his strongest 
efforts. At the opening of his address he quoted 
figures from the public records showing that of 
the total national revenues ($250,000,000 in round 
numbers) $221,000,000 were last year derived from 
those States which remained loyal to the Union 
during the Rebellion, only $13,627,199.89 coming 
from the Southern States. On this he based a strik- 
ing presentation of the unwisdom manifest in the 
tendency of legislation under Democratic manage- 
ment. Of course this argument is open to the ob- 
jection, which was very promptly pointed out by 
the papers, that our system of representative gov- 
ernment is founded, not on wealth, nor altogether 
on density of population, but on a plan designed 
to secure the rights and liberties of the poorest 
frontiersman as well as of the most luxurious 
metropolitan. In the light of experience, how- 
ever, the argument cannot but have weight with 
Northern tax-payers, who will not tamely see an 
Administration whose course has been so credit- 
able that its virtues have not been altogether de- 
nied even in opposition quarters hampered by 
those who do little or nothing towards its neces- 
sary expenses, 











Mr. Frye’s speech on the Legislative bill was 
especially acceptable as coming from a Maine 





Senator, and pointing out the dangers of tamper- 
ing with safeguards afforded by Federal election 
laws in such a city as New York. He pointed 
out with much force,.and with the support of un- 
questionable facts, that the party which in this 
State is now clamoring for the repeal of the 
Supervisor’s law, is the very one which, when it 
had the power, permitted abuses at the polls so 
gross that careful State legislation and unremit- 
ting perseverance on the part of citizens has hardly 
even yet sufficed to correct them. At present, 
fraudulent voting in this State is well nigh impos- 
sible, but thanks are due to Republican legisla- 
tion for the existing systems of registration and 
supervision. If the restrictions were removed, 
and local majorities allowed free scope, the great 
cities would speedily lapse into the evil ways that 
obtained prior to 1870. The Appropriation bill 
was finally passed by a strictly party vote, and 
with all its objectionable features unmodified. 
The President, it is confidently asserted, will 
promptly veto it, which action will leave the ma- 
jority in Congress precisely where it started at 
the beginning of the session, but heavily handi- 
capped, in a partisan sense, before the country at 
large. 


Among the minor Congressional incidents was 
the refusal of the Senate officials to tender their 
resignations as they were requested to do early in 
the session, when the majority began to taste its 
powers. They likewise refused to vacate their 
places until notified in due form, with the approval 
of the Vice-President. That there is some hesi- 
tation, on the part of the majority, to force the 
issue, is evident from the reluctance of the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, Mr. Thurman. 
It has been openly declared by Democratic Sena- 
tors that they contemplate a clean sweep of the 
offices at their disposal, and rumor has it that 
they will have no trouble in instantly filling va- 
cancies from available Democratic material at 
hand. The removal of the recalcitrant officials 
will no doubt be accomplished sooner or later, 
although counsels are not altogether harmonious, 
even in caucus. On Monday week there were 
presented in the House no less than 1,385 new 
bills, covering nearly every legislative absurdity 
known to modern Congressional enterprise, and 
there is reason to fear that the present week will 
see the number largely increased without any ad- 
equate improvement in quality. 


The relief of the beleaguered British garrison at 
Ekowe has been accomplished by a column under 
Lord Chelmsford, but not without heavy losses 
and some further evidences of the military genius 
of the Zulu commanders. This way of stating the 
case does not relieve the British general of the 
charges of incompetency which have been so 
freely bestowed by the English press, from the 
“Times” to ‘* Punch,” and indeed it will take 
more than has yet been achieved to restore him to 
the position which he held in public esteem before 
the disastrous opening of the campaign. The 
garrison at Ekowe—an entrenched post some 
twenty-five miles north of the Togela River—was 
500 strong, commanded by Col. Pearson. It has 
been surrounded by many thousands of Zulus ever 
since the disaster at Isandula, but occasional 
communication has been had by signal from dis- 
tant eminences. To the rescue of this garrison 
all the energies of the army of invasion have 
been devoted, and its withdrawal to a place of 
safety, however much it may seem like a retreat, 
is really only an incident of the campaign. 
The relief was not effected without the usual 





well-timed attack on the part of the Zulus. 
This was made just before daylight on the 
morning of April 2, but the assailants were 
beaten off and pursued for some distance by 
mounted infantry. Prior to this, Col. Wood’s 
command was nearly cut off, being separated from 
the main body, but after a severe fight succeeded 
in repelling the attacking party. His loss is re- 
ported as amounting to 400 men. The details of 
the siege of Ekowe are yet to be received. In the 
lately annexed Transvaal there is said to be 
trouble, the Boers being bent upon regaining their 
independence. It is even rumored that they have 
seized Sir Bartle Frere, and threaten to hold him 
as a hostage until their demands are complied 
with. It is further said that they are endeav- 
oring to form an alliance with some of the 
native tribes against the British, but this lacks 
confirmation, though it is not at all unlikely in 
view of the circumstances that have gone before. 





In admiring the brilliancy of Secretary Sher- 
man’s latest financial operation, we are not to 
overlook the fact that contingencies may arise to 
prevent it becoming a fait accompli. The expecta- 
tion is, of course, that present holders of five per 
cent. ten-forty bonds will take four per cents in 
exchange. But if they should decline to make 
this exchange at the premium at which the Syndi- 
cate offers the four per cents, and demand, in- 
stead, payment in gold at the Treasury, preferring 
to put their money into other investments, both 
Secretary Sherman and the Syndicate might find 
themselves seriously involved. We do not appre- 
hend such a result; but four per cent. bonds at 
one and three quarters per cent. premium are 
not a very enticing purchase, and people may be 
inclined to look twice before they buy. Mean- 
while, the ten doilar certificates, convertible into 
four per cents at par, are going off with great 
rapidity, mainly, itis supposed, tospeculators who 
turn their purchase into bonds and realize the 
premium at which the latter may be selling. 


On good authority, English as well as French, 
it is asserted that the agents of the two Govern- 
ments in Egypt have been instructed to invite the 
Khedive to comply as promptly as possible with 
the demand that the portfolios of Finance and 
Public Works shall be entrusted to English and 
French Ministers, Of course an ‘‘ invitation” of 
this kind is unanswerable, and as it is reinforced 
by an alleged offer on the part of the Sultan to 
depose the Khedive unless he comes to terms it 
is safe to assume that this Egyptian difficulty will 
shortly be settled to suit the people who must foot 
the bills. 





Vienna has never seen so brilliant a fete as that 
which celebrated the Emperor’s silver wedding 
last week. The anniversary occurred on Thurs- 
day, the ceremony being performed in the Votive 
Kirche, built by the subscriptions of the Austrian 
people in commemoration of the Emperor’s escape 
from assassination thirty yearsago. On Friday 
there was a grand procession of the trades, con- 
sisting of some 30,000 persons, with thousands of 
horses and decorations and costumes, prepared 
under the direction of the most accomplished 
artistsin the empire. According to the cable des- 
patches, everything passed off without serious 
mishap, and even the sufferers from the recent 
floods in Hungary were remembered, and the ex- 
penditure somewhat curtailed on their behalf, at 
the Emperor’s request. Notwithstanding the 
financial difficulties under which Austria still 
labors, the outlook is hopeful. She has lately 
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negotiated a large loan on successful terms, and is 
taking definite steps for the resumption of specie 
payments. Of late years the censorship of the 
press has been relaxed, and it is even said that she 
has the freest press of all Continental Europe. 
Her political status is, however, very threatening, 
notwithstanding the undoubted improvement in 
social and commercial conditions. Austria indeed 
pushes the United States rather closely in the race 
for pre-eminence as a reckless political experi- 
menter, and indeed the cases of the two countries 
are in some respects parallel. Here are the North 
and the South, there are Austria and Hungary. 
Hungary, once in rebellion, now holds the balance 
of political power. Here the likeness ends, for 
America has nothing that corresponds to the 
‘* hordes ” of Roumanians, Slavs, Ruthenians and 
Serbs, whose appreciation of civil privileges is 
almost inappreciable, and who would relapse 
cherfully into the tribal state if they had the 
choice of doing so. The hope of Austrian states- 
men is that of humanity, namely, that jealousies 
of race will in the end be obliterated by a liberal 
and just constitutional government. 


The death of such a man as General Jobn A. 
Dix painfully reminds thoughtful men of all par- 
ties how few there are in tke public life of 
the day whose record can bear a searching scru- 
tiny so well as his, and forces home the question 
whether the coming generation will witness the 
extinction or the re-development of the class of 
which he was so conspicuous a type. So faras 
we know, General Dix’s character has been as- 
persed during his long public career only by those 
whose praise would have been worse than their 
blame in the eyes of all honest men. Probably 
there exist Democrats who lost all confidence in 
him when he became practically a Republican, 
and Republicans who distrusted him to the last 
because he was once a Democrat; but that he was 
a life-long patriot and honest man no fair-minded 
American can doubt. His life has been so fully 
reviewed by the daily papers since his death, 
which occurred just as we wentto press last week, 
that we will not repeat its incidents. The dates, 
however, of the two wars in which he served—that 
of 1812 and the Civil War, 1861-65—and the date 
of his last service to the State—as Governor of 
New York in 1875—cover so large a period of the 
nation’s history as to be very remarkable. His 
expressed wish that no public ceremony in the 
nature of a parade should distinguish his funeral 
was respected, but it could not prevent the Govern- 
ment from closing the public offices, nor forbid the 
whole city to hoist its flags at half-mast. Trinity 
Church was filled to overflowing at the hour ap- 
pointed, and the beautiful Episcopalian service 
has seldom been more impressively pronounced, 
emphasized as it was by the regular boom of 
minute-guns from the harbor forts, and made 
beautiful by choir music such as cannot be heard 
elsewhere on this side the Atlantic. Perhaps, 
after all, the unostentatious services and the 
voluntary, irrepressible popular tribute were more 
impressive, as they certainly were more appropri- 
ate, than any formal demonstration could have 
been. 


Another public character who has passed away 
during the last week, and whose career stands out 
in striking contrast to that of Gen. Dix, is ex- 
Judge George G. Barnard. If the latter’s name be 
remembered at all, which, perhaps, is not to be 
desired, it will be chiefly in connection with that 
period ten years ago, when Tweed, Sweeny and 
James Fisk, Jr., with the aid of a subservient 
judiciary, were plundering the City of New York 
and the Erie Corporation. For a single act—the 
injunction which put an end to the Tammany 
Ring—Judge Barnard is entitledto some grateful 
recollection, even though it were done, not so much 
from any virtuous intention on his part as to carry 
out the political schemes of his patron, Peter B. 
Sweeny. Since hisimpeachment, eight years ago, 
Judge Barnard has been living in retirement, 
comparatively forgotten by the community in 
which he once bore so notorious and dramatic a 
part. 


Very much the same kind of sympathy has been 
awakened in the North toward the negro refugees 
in Kansas, as prevailed twenty-five years ago 
toward the early white settlers of that State. In 
this case, the emigrants are fleeing from oppres- 





sion, while in the former they ran into it; but in both 
cases the oppression itself has been the same. In 
Boston and New York, during the last week, large 
meetings have been held and subscriptions started 
for the relief of the refugees. From private sd- 
vices we learn that some 3,000 have already landed 
in Kansas,.and every week brings two or three 
boat-loads. Many are quite destitute, and there 
is considerable sickness, caused by exposure and 
scant fare. Relief Associations are being organ- 
ieed in all the principal towns of the State, and 
help will be needed until they can get located and 
raise a crop. In another column we call atten- 
tion to some of the lessons of the movement. 


Reports are prevalent of radical changes in the 
personnel of our city government. So far, all 
that has been accomplished is the removal, a 
fortnight since, of one of the Police Commission- 
ers—Mr. Nichols—and the appointment of Mr. 
MacLean in his stead. Mr. Erhardt, one of the 
three remaining Commissioners, expresses his in- 
tention to retire from theepartment at an early 
date, on the ground that his term of office has al- 
ready expired; while Gen. Smith and Mr. Wheeler, 
it is said, if they do not go of their own accord, 
will shortly be ejected. It is also asserted that 
the Sheriff is to be removed by the Governor, and 
that other changes are in serious contemplation. 
That these movements are inspired by Mr. Tilden, 
as is alleged by some of the New York journals, or 
that they have special significance as bearing on 
his campaign, we are inclined, so far at least as 
Mayor Cooper is concerned in them, to doubt. 
While he is known to bein intimate relations with 
Mr. Tilden, and while the single appointment so 
far made is from among Mr. Tilden’s intimate 
circle, Mr. Cooper can hardly be unmindful of 
his obligations to the Republican constituency 
which was chiefly instrumental in electing him to 
his office, or of his even greater obligation to ad- 
minister our municipal affairs without regard to 
partisan politics. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE CONTRAST. 


N 1865 the President of the United States was as- 
sassinated at thecapital ofthe country. It was 
at the close of a longandterriblecivil war. The 
whole nation was at fever heat. Nocircumstancesin 
the dramatic and terrible incidents of the tragedy 
and in the public sentiment of the entire nation 
were wanting to make the event a national calam- 
ity, and to lead from it to national convulsion and 
disaster. In fact, however, Government passed 
by an easy transition from the President to the 
Vice-President. Although the political character 
of the Executive was suddenly changed, the na- 
tion went on in comparative peace and quietness. 
Military law was not proclaimed, arbitrary 
arrests were not made, and no citizen was dis- 
turbed in the possession of his peace, liberty or 
property. 

The week before last, an assassin attempted to 
shoot the Tsar of all the Russias. The attempt 
was a failure. He was pursued and instantly ar- 
rested. There was nothing in the incident, noth- 
ing apparently in the condition of the country, to 
cause a revolution or to call for extraordinary 
measures of national precaution; but, in fact, all 
Russia is convulsed from the centre to the circum- 
ference. Arrests have been made by the thousand. 
Military law has been proclaimed in the six greatest 
cities of the empire and in the provinces of which 
they are respectively the centres. This means 
that in every one of these provinces the life 
and liberty and property of every citizen is subject 
to the irresponsible decree of the Governor-General 
of that province. He may be at any moment 
torn away from his* home, sent into Siberia, or 
consigned to a dungeon, or ordered to execution, 
without even the form of anything worth being 
ealled a trial. 

What is the reason of the difference between 
the United States and Russia? 

Russia is a despotism; the United States is a 
democracy. In the United Statesif there are any 
grievances the,people are free to discuss them in the 
papers ; they are free toassembletotake council with 
one another in respect to measures for their correc- 
tion; they are free to elect representatives to 
Congress who have power to correct these 
grievances. In Russia, there is no freedom of 
the press, no freedom of assemblage; there is no 
political body answering to the Anglo-Saxon 











House of Representatives or House of Commons. 
The people are absolutely without any protection 
whatever from the absolute decree of the Tsar and 
of the subordinate officers who act in his name. 

Hence the Nihilists. We do not defend nor ex- 
culpate nor excuse this organization; we simply 
endeavor to account for it. It is a secret society, 
whose members are bound together by the most 
horrible oaths, endorsed by the most solemn sonc- 
tions. They pledge themselves to execute any 
decree of the central authority, though it may 
involve assassination and though it may be per- 
petrated at the hazard of their own lives. This so- 
ciety extends throughout all Russia and includes 
members of every caste and class. It is strongest 
im the higher class and has representatives among 
the princes of the Imperial household and among 
the nobility. Its strongholds arethecolleges. It 
is not the child of ignorance nor of poverty. Where 
such an organization exists, there must be some 
secret reasons for it. In Russia the secret reason 
for its existence is the fact that itis the only mode 
of protection possible to a people absolutely with- 
out liberty. Thus far it has proved itself power- 
ful; it has brought the police of the great cities 
under its terror, it warns every police magistrate 
that he proceeds in the execution of the Bureau- 
cratic decrees at the peril of his own life. The 
magistrate who sends an accused person to Siberia 
without adequate cause has reason to tremble for 
his own trial before the secret tribunal, his secret 
condewnation, and his own sudden and unex- 
pected execution. Already one chief of the secret 
police has been driven from power, a second killed, 
and athird shot at and wounded. The police them- 
selves, if not connected with Nihilistic societies— 
and it is charged that more than half of them are 
so—are paralyzed by terror, and their inefficiency 
is the excuse for the Tsar’s proclamation of martial 
law. Suspicion spares no one, not even the heir to 
the throne. The moment that such a society be- 
comes powerful it becomes terrible, and the repres 
sive measures which have been taken in Russia are 
themselves a demonstration that the Nihilists are 
powerful. The weakness of Nihilism consists not 
merely in its criminal methods, but even more in 
the fact that it formulates no definite demands 
for reform. 

Americans do not need to be stimulated to guard 
their own interests; but we do need sometimes to 
remind ourselves what freedom really means to us. 
Recently a boy in a Russian college wrote to his 
father that he was being urgently pressed to join 
the Nihilists. He implored his father to hasten 
to the school and take him home, as he feared for 
his life. The father did hasten to the school, to 
find the threats of the Nibilists already executed, 
and to carry home to burial the corpse of his son. 
What consideration would make any reader of the 
Christian Union willing to exchange the incon- 
veniences and discomforts of American political 
life, of frequent elections and bitter partisan 
strife, of a too truculent and sometimes pernicious 
press, for the state of civilization in which such 
an incident as this would be possible? 








A LESSON FROM THE EXODUS. 


O people who have observed the signs of the 
times the negro exodus is not a surprise. Pre- 
monitory symptoms were clearly discernible a year 
ago in the departure of a shipload of colored peo- 
ple for Liberia and the enthusiasm which attend- 
ed their going. It was obvious that a widespread 
restlessness and dissatisfaction prevailed among 
the blacks in the South, which needed very slight 
additional excitation to stir it into an organized 
movement, That this movement is in the direc- 
tion of emigration rather than retaliation is vastly 
to the credit of the negroes; and that the emigra- 
tion looks toward Kansas rather than Liberia 
speaks as well for their good sense. In this they 
have reached the conclusion which the Christian 
Union expressed twelve months since: ‘“‘If the 
choice is between political vassalage in South 
Carolina and emigration, the prairies of the West 
offer a more accessible and surely a more health- 
ful field than the coast of Africa.” 

Nothing is more plainly demonstrated by the 
exodus than its cause. People who for fifteen years 
have turned a deaf ear to reports of Kuklux and 
White League outrages, and bave regarded the 
Hamburg and Chisholm massacres as partisan 
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tales, are now awakened to the fact that not 
only have these things been a shocking reality, but 
that all that has been told about them but faintly 
represents the truth. Were there no affirmative 
evidence from the negroes on this point, the fact 
that such extraordinary numbers of them are 
breaking up their homes and setting out in an 
inclement season for a new and untried region 
would indicate urgevt provocation. But; as it hap- 
pens we are not left to inferential testimony. 
Setting aside all that has been developed by 
newspaper correspondents and Congressional 
committees in the past, there comes now from 
every party of refugees fresh and convincing in- 
formation as to the ill-treatment this long suffer- 
ing race has received at the hands of its former 
masters—the more convincing beeause told with 
such deep pathos and simple earnestness. It 1s not 
only the bulldozing and the massacres and organ- 
ized terrorism that have driven these people 
away from the homes where they have lived so 
long, and to which so many ties of association 
have bound them, but a system of persecution ex- 
tending to the most trifling details of life and 
making itself felt even in the purchase of their 
household necessities. The testimony of one of 
the speakers at the Boston meeting, last week, on 
this point, is of especial interest: 

‘*Capt. C. H. Tandy, of St. Louis, said that 5,000 negroes 
had arrived in St. Louis ina single week from the planta- 
tions of the South. It would draw tears from any eye to 
see these forlorn, penniless, ragged creatures, and hear 
them, in their own simple language, bless God that they 
had escaped from the violence, the extortion, the murder, 
and the oppression of their former masters. 

+ * * * * * 

‘““Mr. Tandy said he had twenty-two affidavits from 
these refugees which would show the state of affairs down 
there. He had seen store bills rendered to colored men 
charging 50 cents for a plug of tobacco, $1.50 for a gal- 
lon of molasses, 25 cents a pound for bacon, $1.50 a bushel 
for corn, and so on, showing the nature and extent of the 
extortion practiced. Land was rented at thr’e times its 
value. One of these refugees worked a place one year, 
raised three bales of cotton, got his supplies at the store, 
and when the day of settlement came was 34.62 in debt. 
Henry Jackson, seventy-five years old, of Carroll Parish, 
Louisiania, deposed in one of these affidavits that he 
raised ten bales of cotton on shares year before last and 
never got a cent for it. He brought suit and lost his case. 
Then the white people advised him to sell his horse and 
try again. He said no; he would sell his horse and get 
money to pay his way to the North.” 

A correspondent of the ‘‘ Tribune,” writing 
from Kansas City, tells of a man who bought a 
horse a couple of years ago, for which he was to 
pay $85 in regular instalments. But every time he 
went to pay any money on the ainmal ‘ horse- 
flesh had riz,” so that though he had been paying 
for him assiduously ever since he bought him he 
never was able to reach his final price, and was 
obliged to come away and leave him behind. 
These incidents, trivial though they may seem, 
fairly illustrate the treatment to which the black 
has been subjected, and against which now he 
makes the same silent and significant protest that 
the Hebrews did against the House of their Bond- 
age. 

Another fact which the exodus discloses is that 
the negro is free to leave. Twenty years ago he 
had no alternative but to submit. That the con- 
ditions are changed, the Southern planter, 
and, until now, the negro himself, has seemingly 
failed to recognize. But as the news that the 
pioneers have crossed the Jordan and entered into 
Canaan is carried through the South, from cabin 
to cabin, and from plantation to plantation, by 
that mysterious system of telegraphy, which is 
believed to be as effective and as far reaching 
now af it was in the days of slavery, the planter 
inay all at once have his eyes opened to the spec- 
tacle of a departing race and a land left without 
help to till it. 

This, we must admit, would be a deplorable re- 
sult, and one which, to.take the lowest ground, 
the self-interest of the South ought to strive by 
every possible means to avert. The danger, too, 
if the South will but recognize it, is imminent, 
while the means by which it may be averted are 
at hand. Ifthe planter will but secure the blacks, 
first of all, their personal protection, and then ‘an 
equal chance with the whites in education ‘and 
the exercise of the suffrage, there will be no in- 
ducement for them to emigrate. All that they 


seek in Kansas is the freedom which in the South 
they are denied. 








A fewin the South, more sagacious than the 
many, are coming to realize the situation. If, 
before it is too late, the exodus shall bring the 
many to the same realizing sense, the Southern 
problem may yet be solved ina way that, three 
months ago, seareely any one would have ven- 
tured to predict. At any rate, if the South re- 
fuses to take the warning, the problem is just as 
likely to be solved—by eliminating its principal 
factor. 








LOVE TO GOD. 


How can I create in my own heart such feelings of 
love toward God as I read of in the experience of 
others? Ido not know Him; I cannot. see Him; how 
can I feel toward Him as Ido toward my earthly 
father, whom IL can see? 

We cannot love God as we domen. The love 
which we bear to men is generated by the report 
which they make on our senses—upon our eye, 
upon our ear, upon our personal bodily knowledge. 
We determine their character and conduct by what 
we see and know. Personal sympathy, as spring- 
ing from the physical constitution, enters largely 
into all the love we bear to men. We never see 
God. We never hear him as a person. We bring 
no senses to bear outwardly for the understand- 
ing of the divine personality. On the contrary, 
we are explicitly told the way in which we are to 
love God; for our Saviour says, ‘‘ God is a spirit, 
and they who worship Him must worship in spirit 
and in truth.” The eonception which men can 
form of God is simply one of thought. The 
image we never did and never cansee. Heisa 
Spirit; and we are to worship Him in spirit—that 
is, by the inward perception, and by the affections. 
We work out into the invisible by the power of 
imagination, of faith—for imagination, when ap- 
plied to religious things, is faith. By that power 
we fashion to ourselves the conception of God in- 
volved in tbe elements which are laid down in 
his word; and that represents God to us. We are 
to worship Him, ‘‘in spirit and in truth.” 

If one dwelis with you in your house, and you 
perceive that bis thoughts are hovering about you, 
that he anticipates your wants, and conforms to 
your will on every side, so that, as it were, the 
very motion of your life is reflected in his conduct 
over against you, then you take it to be the high- 
est evidence of his esteem for you, and of his love 
for you; and Christ says, ‘‘If ye love me keep 
my commandments.” Men sball know you love 
me if you keep my commandments. That will be 
the evidence that you love me. 

If we, therefore, are to love God in spirit, it is 
that God which our spirit fashions, not anyone 
that the body ever perceives; and we are to evince 
our love, if we have it, toward God by keeping 
his commandments. 

Moreover, the interior nature of God has been 
interpreted not by words alone. Jesus Christ has 
brought down from the realm of the abtruse the 
character and the disposition of this God into con- 
crete life. He dwelt among us, we saw him; 
we were witnesses of his grace and of his truth— 
that isthe testimony. In other words, Christ has 
set before mankind the inner truths of God’s 
nature, as all other truths in human life are accus- 
tomed to be set before men. We have in him, 
therefore, the transcript or interpretation of 
God’s nature, in so far as it could be made 
manifest by the life of one acting in our place, and 
and in the sphere of our physical body. 

Spiritual truths never can be perfectly embodied 
to the flesh. We always see them through a veil, 
darkly. Language is a medium by which is in- 
terpreted to us inward life or vitality; bat lan- 
guage is a very imperfect medium for that purpose. 
We have to go behind language to the memory of 
our own experience in order to know what the 
meaning of a word is. When you hear indigna- 
tion pronounced, you think back to a time when 
you were violently stirred up with the highest form 
of moral repugnance, and give it interpretation 
by your memory, and not by that which is in the 
word itself. Zove—in a book, is what a sweet- 
briar is in early spring in the field, without leaf, 
or blossom, or fragrance; but in your memory 
and sensibility it bursts into blossom and beauty; 
the interpretatiou lies in your experience. 

As language is the incarnation to us of inward 
states by certain outward symbols and helps, so 
was Christ’s incarnation. He represented all the 





interior of God thatit was possible to put within 
the bounds.of space, and time, and matter, thus 
correctly presenting our ever-living God to the 
consciousness of this world. 

So then we have presented to us God as made 
manifest by the Lord Jesus Christ. Such a model 
will have trancendent power over every one that 
sincerely brings himself within its scope and under 
its influence. It will draw men up every hour; it 
will inspire their life and conduct; not by super- 
stitious observances, but by an intelligent, reason- 
able perception of the justness of the claims of 
God, and the reality, and the grandeur, and the 
desirableness of the inspiration that is in Him, 
through Jesus Christ. Christ is the way to the 
Father, the road to life is love in and through 
Him. 

NOTES. 

Gail Hamilton’s article in the present issue, though not 
written in answer to our editorial of last week on ‘“‘ Higher 
Schools,”’ nevertheless presents the opposite view of the 
same subject. We give it to our readers that they may 
have both sides of the question, and with the greater readi- 
ness because it comes from so capable a pen. Those who have 
read Mr. Earle’s previous articles upon New Mexico and 
Arizona will find the one which we print this week not less 
entertaining and instruetive. Prof. Tyler, in a letter from 
Amherst, gives some notion of the venerable Mr. Alcott’s 
personality; Mr. Geo. H. Warner satirizes cleverly one of 
the abuses of modern attire; Mrs. Beecher writes tenderly 
and instructively about ‘‘ Growing Old;” and a new con- 
tributor to our columns furnishes a quaint and picturesque 
bit of verse. The Sermon this week discusses the illumin- 
ating power of Christ’s life upon the world. In the Home, 
a second article is given upon the careof chickens, and 
a third talk with Mr. Delmonico—the subject this time 
being soups. Miss Louise Stockton enriches the Young 
Folk’s Department with an entertaining and exceedingly 
natural conversation between a sister and two brothers, 
with the title ‘‘Which was Right?’ The answer to the 
question we leave to our young readers. Will not some of 
them tell us what they think about it? 


Mr. Dexter A Hawkins sends us a synopsis of an attrac- 
tive, if somewhat bold, scheme, by which it is proposed to 
shift the financial center of the world from London to 
New York. Substantially, he proposes that the Govern- 
ment shall, through the establishment of agencies in the 
mining districts, absorb the entire annual product of the 
precious metals, amounting to something like 90,000,000 
of dollars, paying greenbacks therefor, and coining for 
retention in the Treasury all that is not required for the 
arts. In this way there would in a few years be an accu- 
mulation of many hundred millions, repesented dollar 
for dollar by greenbacks in circulation. In case of a 
surplus of greenhaeks in circulation, Mr. Hawkins 
would call in and cancel a sufficient number of bank- 
notes to bring the outstanding currency within the limits 
of safety, the banks being satisfied by the return of 
the bonds now held as security. This plan, he thinks, 
would naturally lead to a wide foreign circulation of 
greenbacks, which would soon be more readily received 
in the markets of the world than are the notes of the 
banks of France or of England. Of course preliminary 
legislation must be first procured, and here, we fear, is 
the sticking point. If Congress should sit from now till 
the day of its legal expiration we do not believe it could 
concoct a measure of this kind that would be acceptable 
to all the conflicting interests involved. Otherwise, we 
admit that the plan has a very specious and attractive 
look. 


Mr. Frothingham’s abandonment of his church enter- 
prise has not unnaturally been taken as a virtual admis- 
sion that “‘ Free Religion ’’ in New York is a failure. This 
inference receives corfirmation from Mr. Frothingham’s 
own expressions in his farewell sermon of last Sunday, in 
which, after announcing that his church had stood on the 
ground of transcendentalism, believing with Emerson and 
Parker ‘‘ that truth comes to the individual heart,’’ he 
conceded that ‘‘ the era of individualism is near its close, 
and an era of organization, of construction upon a new 
basis, is at hand.’’ What the new basis is to be, Mr. Froth- 
ingham confessed himself unable to say. We commend 
him to 1 Corinthians, iii., 11. 





The intellectual and esthetic life of Brooklyn presents 
some features worth studying. In addition to the Histori- 
cal Society, the Art Asscciation, the Philharmonic, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Union for Chris- 
tian Work, and other public societies which are doing ex- 
celient service, the Brooklyn churches, through their 
Young People’s Associations, are, to a remarkable degree, 
the centres of literary and social activity. But, besides 
these, again, the city abounds in coteries of congenial peo- 
ple, under the names of ‘reading classes,” ‘ history 
classes,” ‘musicals,’ and the like, which constitute a 
natural and beautiful development of the Brooklyn home 
life, and take the place, in many instances, of the empty 
display and excitement usually connected with fashion- 
able “‘ society.”” One of these informal institutions, if we 
may so describe them, is mentioned elsewhere by a corres- 
pondent. Unfortunately, we cannot speak of Prof. Bjerre- 
gaard from personal acquaintance, but we hear excellent 
accounts of his learning and spirit, as well as his ready 
command of our language. 
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THE TRYST. 
By MILure W. CARPENTER. 


April twilight: a grey haired man strolling, musing, down 
a leafy lane. 
if, 
ORTY years of sun and showers 
On the young, half-opened flowers— 
Forty years of mist and rain, 
Curdling through the vine-wreathed lane, 
Since the days you smiled at me 
With your blue eyes, Jessamy ; 
While the faint, first, unformed note 
From the wee hedge warbler’s throat, 
Floated past us, with the first 
Perfumes that from closed buds burst; 
Forty years have backward rolled, 
To an April sunset, cold, 
When I kept a parting tryst 
With my sweet maid, in the mist. 
Will she now keep tryst with me, 
My Jessamy? 
(Will she wear her bright curls, tied! 
Back with blue, my little bride, 
My Jessamy ’) 


Il. 

Lo! The old worn, wooden seat, 
With the grass plat for our feet— 
And the bough betwixt the sun, 
And the glad kiss I had won— 
While the clustered vines flung down 
Shadow leaflets on your gown; 
Forty years! and still your eyes 
Shine betwixt me and the skes, 
Blue and white like violets : see, 
Through the bent boughs of the tree 
Flicker rays of shifting gold; 
Is it but a ribbon’s fold, 
Or a tress of floating hair?— 
Little sweetheart, are you there? 
Has she come at length to me, 

My Jessamy? 
(Will she wear a kerchief, white, 
On her white throat crossed to-night, 

My Jessamy ?) 


Ill. 
Homeward, lonely, through the lane, 
Vain to watch, to hope again, 
That the old things shall be new; 
Forty years have changed the dew 
On the flowers to bitter frost, 
In the chill fields we have crossed. 
Hush ! 
What is this mile-stone, white, 
Gleaming in the low, sad light ? 
Part the grass! O, tears be still! 
In this nook below the hill 
Lies the maid I loved,—aye, love ! 
While the curled vines coil above 
Lips and cheeks that I have kissed, 
So at last she keeps her tryst— 
So at length she comes to me, 
My Jessamy ! 
(Hush! two wan shapes cross the lane; 
’Tis my youth’s lost dream again, 
And Jessamy.) 








NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
By Gat HamILton. 
HATEVER objections lie against high schools 
and industrial schools, lie against normal and 
training schools, while beyond and above these are ob- 
jections from which high schools and industrial schools 
are free. It may be a question whether we have the 
right to impose upon the public the high education of 
a few, but there is no question that the few are highly 
educated. The high schools do give pupils, so far as 
they go, a good classical education. The industrial 
schools do give their pupils mechanical skill. Normal 
and training schools are not only objectionable be- 
cause—if this be an objection—they undertake to give 
a few, at the expense of the many, a higher education 
than the safety of the Republic demands of all; not 
only because they give to a certain class an education 
which other classes have to furnish themselves, but 
because they do not accomplish, and in the nature of 
things cannot accomplish, but must retard the very 
end for which they are established. They not only do 
not secure us good teaching, but they stand in the 
way of good teaching. 

The only training school that is of any use for 
teachers is the school in which they are teaching. 
What is necessary for a good teacher is, first, natural 
ability, the teaching tact—knack. This is born and 
not made. No training can give it; happily, no train- 
ing can wholly take it away, though training does a 
great deal to hamper it. Secondly, the teacher needs 
education which the schools for education supply. 
These good gifts are improved by experience, but by 
real experience in actual work, not by sham experience 
in learning other people’s work, or in play-work. 
Teaching is the one thing that cannot be taught. To 
teach teaching is to teach nature, experience, mechan- 





ism—under which our schools are now suffering. A 
good teacher, sound, strong, great-hearted, indepen- 
dent, courteous—that is the true normal school. 
What we want is to put such teachers in our 
schools; not to take a wooden man and put 
him in a wooden school that he may be hewed 
and chipped into the exact similitude of a thou- 
sand other wooden men! If our primary, and gram- 
mar, and high schools are what they ought to be, they 
are all normal schools; for in them all is good teach- 
ing practised every day. The mind, the very being of 
the graduate, is shaped, and moulded, and polished by 
the conscious and unconscious influence of the teach- 
ers by whom he has been instructed from year to year. 
If these are not good teachers, itis foolish and ex- 
travagant to patch up their bad work by the fresh ex- 
pense of normal schools; the true way is to put the 
normal school money, and the normal school teachers 
back into the schools, that all the children may have 
the benefit of them, and not simply the few who may 
wish to be teachers, or the still fewer who will prove 
to be good teachers. The remedy which one superin- 
tendent suggests for mechanical teaching is to put in- 
experienced teachers ‘‘in charge of the older pupils 
who had not been subjected to a mechanical process,” 
so that ‘‘ the inexperienced teachers would learn the 
ways of the teachers who had charge of the scholars 
before them.” ; 

What is that but a mechanical process? What is 
that but the mere imitation of the methods of some 
one whom the teacher has never seen, and whose 
ways he adopts by a mere mechanical servility? The 
pupil who is under a teacher of strongly marked indi- 
viduality is insensibly moulded into his shape, adopts 
his ways by sympathy and admiration, by an uncon- 
scious assimilation and growth which guides, but hin- 
ders not, the development of his own faculties. Our 
normal school apostles give no weight, no influence, 
no consideration to any teaching until we reach thie 
normal schools. They assume that the pupil learns 
nothing of the teacher under whose strong grasp he 
lives and learns for years, but must wait until he gets 
into the normal school, and stares at teaching as 
teaching. But it is the exemplification of good teach- 
ing in his teacher—it is the years-long contact with 
the firm and furnished mind of his teacher which fits 
the pupil, so far as he can be fitted, for teaching—not 
a pseudo-practical or superficial study in the normal 
schools. 

We do not want inexperienced teachers to learn the 
ways of their predecessors. We want them to teach 
their own way. What they lack in experience, they 
often make up in enthusiasm. What we want in 
schools is fresh blood, originality, individuality, vari- 
ety, life. The training that we need is the training of 
memory, judgment, conscience, nerve and sinew into 
the best American citizen which the boy or girl is 
capable of becoming. The training of training 
schools and normal schools is the traing of all 
into subjugation to one, the training of teachers and 
pupils into uniformity, and drilland dwarfage. The 
ideal of the system is to take a key and wind up at the 
center, and have the whole mechanism, to the very 
circumference, tick, and strike, and move with un- 
changed regularity. And this is a good ideal for a 
clock. Fora school system it is abad ideal. Drill 
and routine are so bad for the human mind that they 
ought always to be viewed with suspicion. Where 
bodies of human beings are to act or to be acted npon 
together one must have some routine, but it must be 
kept always at the minimum for the maximum of 
force. Nothing can be more harmful for the mental 
development of a city than to have a training school 
established in the city, and to take the teachers from 
that training school. Monotony and mediocrity 
will be stamped all over it. It would be better to 
have every teacher from a different school and a dif- 
ferent State. 

Good education should be demanded in teachers. It 
is not now demanded. With all our right-hand 
supervisions and our left-hand inspections, men are at 
the head of grammar schools who could not prepare a 
class for the high school to save their lives. Women 
are teachers in primary schools and grammar schools 
who never had the equivalent of one year’s thorough 
study at any high school or academy that fits for col- 
lege. The reason of this is not the lack of high schools 
or academies. We need not establish normal schools 
to furnish education. There are high schools and 
private schools enough to give an educated teacher to 
every school that will have one. The education of 
the normal schools is not equal to the education of 
the high schools and seminaries. Compared with 
them, itis shorter, more slight and superficial. We 
do not have educated teachers because we do not 
demand them. We content ourselves with uneducated 
teachers, and try to make up for it by normal schools 
to bring them up to one mark, and Superintendents 
and Examiners, and a system which hides their defects 





under routine but does not make good teachers. If 
now we should abolish all this, and should simply de- 
mand that every teacher should be a graduate of a 
high school or a seminary, or should pass an exami- 
nation which should be equivalent tosuch graduation, 
or should bring to the committee some satisfactory 
certificate of equal education, we should give an im- 
petus to education which would be almost a revolu- 
tion. 

The learning which normal and training schools 
impart can be better taught by the high schools and 
academies already established. Their training in 
teaching is in the direction of uniformity, and mech- 
anism, and mental subjugation, which is already the 
bane of our schools, and is against individuality and 
independence, and _ self-direction, and self-reliance, 
which we sorely need. 


MR. ALCOTT AT AMHERST. 
By Pror. W. S. TY Ler. 

HE three lectures which Mr. A. Bronson Alcott has 

given in Amherst the past winter have excited 
great interest here and attracted nota little attention 
abroad. Much curiosity was felt, especially by the young 
men of the College, to see a man who has so long filled 
so important a place in the eyes of the literary and the 
religious public. When he made his appearance, the 
venerable form, the benignant features, and the long, 
flowing hair, white as the snow of winter, of the lec- 
turer, still erect and vigorous, though now almost 
four-score years of age, impressed the imagination of 
his youthful hearers, like a sage of antiquity come 
to life again, or one of the old prophets or apostles 
risen from the dead. And his lectures were as 
unique as his person—as unlike anything else that any 
of his audience had ever seen or heard, as if Socrates 
himself had reappeared with one of his conversations 
in the Athenian Market, or Paul with his discourse on 
Mars Hill. They were not lectures, nor exactly con- 
versations, but (éalks, whose distinctive feature, as 
announced by himself and faithfully observed, was 
that he never knew when he began where he would be 
or what he would say before he came to anend. Nomi- 
nally the subjects of his three lectures were ‘‘ Emerson 
and the Concord Celebrities,” ‘‘ Hereditary Influences,” 
and ‘“ Readings ;” but the lectures ran into each other, 
and rambled out over the political universe, so that 
in fact they proved to be de ommibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis. At each visit he passed some days in town, held 
‘‘conversations” at private houses, and was in con- 
stant communication with the faculty and students. 
In social converse and personal communion, whether 
with young or old, he is most inspiring and delight- 
ful. The contrast between the highly spiritual ten- 
dency of all his private and public utterances, and the 
materialistic drift of modern science, society and life, 
is refreshing. This antagonism is not only the char- 
acteristic feature of his influence here, but it is the 
soul and spirit of his character, the aim and end of his 
life. 

Of course in a Christian College like ours, set for 
the defence and propagation of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, the question could not but be often raised and 
often asked, Is he Orthodox, is he Evangelical? He 
does not hesitate to declare that heis. And no one 
who knows him can question his sincerity. He in- 
sists with especial emphasis on the Trinity anda vi- 
carious Atonement. He inculcates in his own way, 
most of the Orthodox doctrines. And although the 
transcendental language in which he expresses them 
sometimes raises the question whether he holds these 
doctrines just as they are taught in the creeds of Or- 
thodox Churches, and though he would gladly mediate 
between the different forms of belief, and find elements 
of truth in them all, yet there can be little doubt, that 
his sympathies are largely with evangelical and spir- 
itual Christians. At the same time, the transcenden- 
tal and metaphysical cast of his mind leads him to ex- 
press the profoundest mysteries of the Christian faith 
in the forms of reason and philosophy. 

It was extremely interesting to hear from Mr. Al- 
cott’s own lips some of the leading events of his life— 
his birth where so many, some would have us believe 
nearly all, of our great men come from, in Connecticut 
—his school in Boston, so famous in its day, and now 
immortalized under the name of ‘ Plumfield” jn his 
daughter's ‘‘ Little Men;” the great success of that 
school for several years, and its subsequent disastrous 
failure under the combined assaults of religious bigo- 
try and pro-slavery prejudice and passion; his wel- 
come by his friend, Ralph Waldo Emerson, to an 
asylum and a home in Concord; the simplicity, econ- 
omy, originallity and tranquility of his own life, and 
that of his family, and of the other Concord sages. 

And this leads me to say, that if any of the readers 
of the Christian Union would like to see the best ex- 
emplication, probably in modern times of the Socratic 
method of teaching, they can find it ina little book 
entitled ‘‘ Record of a School,” which is a new edition 
of Miss Peabody’s journal of Mr. Alcott’s School in 
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Boston, recorded by her daily from the lips of teacher 
and pupil, and published at the time, and now reprint- 
ed after an interval of forty years. The most interest- 
ing and instructive, as well as the most characteristic 
exercise of the school, was a daily conversation on the 
true meaning of words, just such as Plato in his Dia- 
logues and Xenophon in his Memorabilia of Socrates 
represent that philosopher as holding daily at Athens ; 
the chief difference being that Socrates conversed forthe 
most part with Athenian citizens of adult age, while Mr. 
Alcott’s conversations were with children, the most of 
whom were under ten. We cannot but feel that such a 
school must have led to an excessive introversion and a 
precocious development of the reflective and spiritual 
faculties. But if we must choose between this excess- 
ive moral and spiritual culture, and the exclusive culti- 
vation of the powers of observation by object lessons, 
and in material subjects which is now recommended, 
we should prefer the former with all its imperfections 
and dangers; doubtless, however, the union of the 
two methods were better than either alone. Our chief 
object in this present writing is to call attention to 
that remarkable experiment tried in Boston, forty 
years ago, and to this most stimulating and inspiring 
record of it. A revival of some of the leading features 
of the old Socratic and Platonic methods of education 
would be one of the best antidotes to the skeptical and 
materialistic tendencies of our age. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 





THE PUEBLOS OF NEW MEXICO. 
By ABRAHAM L. EARLE. 
“N all the nineteen ancient Pueblos or Indian vil 
lages of New Mexico, there are, as I have once be- 
fore stated, only four in which schools are in opera- 
tion. This is mainly owing to the small amount ap- 
propriated by the Government for educational purposes, 
and the sum is so sub-divided as to be wholly inade- 
quate for the support of a qualified teacher. At three 
of these villages, viz., Jemez, Laguna and Zuni, the 
amounts are increased by one of our missionary socie- 
ties, sufficient to afford the teacher a bare living; and 
at these places there are faithful, self-denying teachers 
who are physicians as well, and who are doing a good 
work. This plan of co-operation between Church and 
State is open to objection, and in one instance, at least, 
has prevented the opening of aschool. The Govern- 
ment should apply the entire amount to sustain an ef- 
ficient boarding and industrial school at some one 
place where scholars could be brought from all the 
pueblos, and much better results secured; while the 
same course should be pursued by the missionary soci- 
ety at another place, each acting independently of the 
other, and each responsible for its own course. This 
is a work which should either be well done or let 
alone—there is no wisdom or economy in half-way 
methods among such a people. 

At Taos the Catholic influence is strong enough to 
prevent the opening of a school not entirely under the 
control of the Government. At Jemez this influence 
is not so potent, and a school has been opened under 
the care of Dr. Shields, who is devoted to the work, 
and has overcome much of the Catholic prejudice 
that had been infused into the people. Here I was 
first led to observe the care which the men took of the 
children, carrying them about wherever in their idle 
hours they chose to go, while the women attended to 
other duties at home. It was to me an interesting 
feature, and in pleasing contrast with the habits pre- 
vailing among other Indians where I had been. An- 
other characteristic, however, was not so commenda- 
ble. They seem to have an inveterate habit of pilfer- 
ing, and anything that can be carried off is not safe 
within their reach. This is also a habit for which 
the Navajoes have become notorious, but among them 
there is quite perceptible change going on. At La- 
guna, not many miles from Ismez, the contrast is very 
marked in the entire absence of these thieving pro- 
pensities, and anything may he left unguarded without 
the slightest danger of being disturbed by the Indians. 
There is an old Catholic Church building at Laguna, 
not now in regular use, on the walls of which the In- 
dian hieroglyphics and Catholic emblems are curiously 
mingled, quite suggestive of the facility with whieh 
two forms of religion may be combined and assimi- 
lated. 

The Laguna Indians are somewhat divided relig- 
jously, some adhering to their faith in Montezuma, 
whose return, or ‘“‘ second coming” they are looking 
for; others combining this with arigid devotion to their 
Catholic priests: while others are called Protestants 
only because they resist the dictation of the priests. 
The Protestants appear to be slowly coming into the 
line of progress. The usual attendance upon relig- 
ious services is about one hundred of the adults, 
whose deportment and apparent interest are quite 
equal to that of the same number of whites in ordi- 
nary communities. There are about fifty attendants 
at the day school who are making good progress in 
their studies. The whole of this work is under the 





charge of Dr. Menaul, who is preacher, teacher and 
physician, and seems well fitted for it. The Doctor 
has also made himself a printer, and with his press is 
printing translations of Scripture and of the Cate- 
chism. I was very much impressed with the deep in- 
terest manifested by about a dozen of the principal 
men, including their Governor and Lieut. Governor, 
who were grouped around him while making transla- 
tions into their language. He and his interpreter 
were trying to find words most expressive and intel- 
ligible to them; and the satisfaction these men felt 
was unmistakable, when the idea was made clear by 
the chosen words. 

These people make and use the peculiar kind of pot- 
tery which is found all over the country, and is just 
such as their ancestors made hundreds of years ago, 
The girls and women may be seen here in groups, with 
water-pots poised on their heads, going for and coming 
with water, which is carriedin this way for half a mile 
or more. Here, too, I saw one of their dances—the 
‘* green corn dance,” I belieye—which was kept up in 
their plaza nearly all day. They wore masks, and 
their dresses—such as they were—were neat, uniform 
and quite effective ; but I was not surprised, that, with 
its scantiness on a winter’s day, the ground covered 
with snow, they seemed to prefer the sunny side of the 
square. All their dances have some peculiar signifi- 
cance; and itis a singular fact in connection with 
them, and with all other observances peculiar to 
their ancient religion, that, although the people 
are claimed as belonging to the Catholic Church, 
no ‘* Mexican” is allowed to enter the town while 
these observances are in progress. If there are any 
living inthe town they are required to shut them- 
selves up in their houses. Patrols are stationed 
at the entrance of the town to prevent persons enter- 
ing, and guards are placed over those who are forbid- 
den to leave their houses, to prevent even their looking 
out of the windows. This rule does not apply rigidly 
to ‘‘ Americans ;” and I was allowed not only to see 
the dance but to go into the lodge or dressing room 
while they were resting, unmasked, or rehearsing for 
the next out-of-door exhibition. The same freedom 
had beenafforded me at Taos when I was at that pueblo, 
to visit the estufa, where the sacred fire was burning, 
but where no ‘‘ Mexican” would be allowed under any 
circumstances to enter. So faras I could learn, the 
sacred fire is not continued at any other pueblo, than 
Taos. Even here, however, it seemed to be known to 
very few outside of the pueblo, and it may be that in 
other places it is continued but more rigidly kept from 
observation. 

Zuni is one of the oldest and one of the most popu- 
lous of these ancient pueblos, having been known in 
history for three hundred and fifty years, or within 
comparatively a very short time after the landing of 
Columbus, in 1492. The population numbers about 
fifteen hundred. It is situated about two hundred 
miles west of Santa Fe, close to the border of Ari- 
zona, in the middle of a valley four or five miles wide. 
The dialect is said to be different from the other pue- 
blos. They have a King, or Principal Cacique, who 
is chosen for life, and a Governor, who serves during 
good behavior, and who settles all disputes and con- 
troversies. These people are no longer willing to be 
known as Catholics, but ‘‘ Americans,” and the old 
church, said to have been built more than two hun- 
dred years ago, is ina very dilapitated condition, and 
used only by the dogs and donkeys, which com- 
pose a large proportion of the living occupants 
of the town. The school here, under the care 
of Dr. Ealy, uses a room during the day 
which is sometimes taken possession of at night by 
the strolling donkeys, and yet is so well utilized dur- 
ing the day that the Doctor is very much encouraged 
with the progress of the children. There is an old 
man here named Pedro Pena, who is quite a seer, and 
who seems very anxious to communicate the traditions 
of his people to some one in whom he can confide. 
He is distrustful of a Mexican interpreter, but if 
some Spanish speaking American would spend suf- 
ficient time to listen to him, I think it would be well 
worth the cost of time and patience to record all he 
might have tosay. Indeed, I think there should be a 
systematic and intelligent effort made by some of our 
historical societies to inquire thoroughly into the tra- 
ditions of all the pueblos of these singular people. 








THE VENUS DE CORSET. 
By Grorcre H, WARNER. 


HE long controversy over this famous statue 
seems now about to be ended. Ever since its 
discovery in France, in the early part of the thirteenth 
century, doubts have been expressed, with more or 
less emphasis, about its rank as a work of beauty. 
The signature and date, one that of a great artist, and 
the other of a great period of Greek art, were sufficient 
to satisfy the eye of a certain class of critics, while 
on the other hand the critics of the school of compara- 





tive statuary cited with vigor the Capitoline, the 
Medicis, and, last of al , the Venus de Milo, to prove 
that the ideal female form had been maligned and de- 
stroyed in the Venus de Corset. As generally hap- 
pens, the great majority of the people of the civilized 
world took the affirmative side of the question, because 
it is an easy matter to read a simple inscription, while 
the lines of a statue are often a little beyond the ca- 
pacity of even a small minority. This opinion hard- 
ened into a dogma; the world accepted the model, and 
did not care whether the critics liked it or not. 

Things stood in this way until quite lately, when 
the whole mystery was solved in the simplest but most 
unexpected manner. In the repairs to the tessalated 
pavement, which have recently been going on in the 
Salle de Henry IIl. of the Louvre, it became necessary 
to move the statue, and, in raising it from the pedestal, 
one of the blocks of the tackle slipped and struck the 
hair-knot at the back of the head knocking it off and 
disclosing the fact that the cerebral region, instead of 
being solid marble, was hollow and empty, save a smal] 
strip of papyrus marked with a legend in Greek, the 
translation of which is: ‘‘I am the woman that is to 
be.” 

Both sides then were right. The artist whose name 
she rightly bears did not create her as the ideal woman 
of the ancient and known world, but as a piece ot 
prophecy in stone, to be handed down till the ages 
were ripe for the revelation; till humanity should be 
ready for its acceptance. 

That time was the thirteenth century, which adopt- 
ed, as one might say, two very wonderful things, 
Gothic architecture and the Venus de Corset. The 
first, humanity has given up, but the last it has kept. 
It is hard to tell, but perhaps it made a bad bargain. 
The devotees of the saints in the Gothic-building 
times, and the devotees of the Venus de Corset of 
these last centuries, have somehow changed places ; then 
the men wore steel armor, now the women wear it. 
The symbol of this Venus of Defeat is in every house, 
in every shop window, more universal than the way- 
side cross in old Catholic lands. To speak of it as a 
worship is but a mild and ineffective term. To con- 
form to its image is the highest reach of the aspiration 
of woman. To deny its efficacy is to become a social 
outlaw—to speak against it, to become an outcast. 

Its authority is co-existent with civilization, and it 
spreads fast. Cheering news, as they say in the “‘ Mis- 
sionary Herald,” comes to us from Constantinople and 
Cairo. It makes its way into the harem with as munch 
certainty as it reaches the lonely farm in the eastern 
borders of the prairies, or the dark tenements of an 
English manufacturing town. That such a worship, 
such a conception of beauty, should have taken a firm 
hold of the whole female sex, and be acquiesced in by 
the other half of the world (just as man stands by and 
sees the Christian religion go on in the female sex), is, 
after all, a little strange. 

What is this statue that commands the obedienee 
of the world, and what are the differences from the 
ideals which have come to us from the ancient world? 
The head is a trifle larger, the face more full of lines, 
and lacks both vigor and calmness. What is wanting 
in strength is made upin vivacity (like the modern 
Italian statuary, which is half grimace). The features 
are a little drawn and anxious, as though the inward 
spirit lacked rest. Looking at the extremities, the feet 
show traces of strained tendons, and the toes instead 
of resting on the pedestal in all the order and beauty 
of the ancient woman’s sandaled foot, are crowded one 
over the other, useless for any poise and graceful car- 
riage of the body, or any firm and free step, and pain- 
ful, one might infer from certain lines in the face. 

But the main characteristics of this wonderful pat- 
tern are found in the trunk. The trunk—the entire 
vital structure—is acurious study. There is aridge 
across the back, just under the shoulders, calculated 
with great skill to make a transverse line in the 
drapery. The whole form is ridgy in perpendicular 
stripes, as though, instead of being built up out of 
plastic clay, the model had been cast in a mould ofstiff 
sticks and stout cloth, and set away to dry in a fur- 
nace-heated room. The waist bears marks of bands, 
and is creased and muscleless. The ribs instead of 
expanding as in the full vigor of life, are narrower and 
pressed over against each other. The model never 
could have known the joy of deep, full breathing. 
The breath of life has been surreptitiously and scant- 
ily admitted only as far as the upper chest. The hips 
swell abruptly out in sturdy and successful resistance 
to modeling. What is thechangehere? The models 
of the ancient race which have come down to us pre- 
sent no such signal of nature’s great design in woman, 
asthis. ‘‘Hips” had not been evolved at that date. 
Look at this statue carefully ; the waist of this revealed 
woman is round—the sides are pressed in, the front is 
pressed out—the consequence is apparent, prominent 
hips—not necessarily wide or fine. Those who have 
not quite lost faith in the Venus de Milo will look at 
her statue, and ask why this gently swelling line from 
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the middle of the waist downward, should be abro- 
gated, and this abrupt projection take its place. 
Take the dimensions of this statuette of the Venus de 
Milo, which stands on the table, and one finds that the 
middle of the waist measures from side to side, three 
and a half inches, while from front to back it is 
only two and a half inches. The waist of the 
Venus de Milo then is oval, not round. The 
waist of the Venus de Corset is, on the contrary, 
round, not oval. Put a strong, steel-ribbed band 
about the waist of an imaginary plastic form of the 
Venus de Milo, draw it tightly enough, and the sides 
will be pressed in till she becomes fully equal in beauty 
to the Venus de Corset—that is, she will have a waist 
as round and hips as abrupt. 

What has been the effect on the sex, of the rule of this 
goddess? This great achievement, making the waist of 
woman round instead of oval. It has made changes in 
her internal economy, no doubt, of great moment. She 
breathes not quite three quarters as much as she once 
did, and eats not halfas much. Women remind me ir- 
resistibly of the Keeley Motor —expecting a great deal 
of motion with a very little air—the experiment seems 
to succeed, but the machine fails. She becomes rapidly 
spiritualized. She will soon have no use for any part 
of her organization but her soul. That, doubtless, 
will go on; it thrives always best in the round rather 
than the oval waist. One need not fear any decline 
in this sort of piety, only improvement. The perfec- 
tion of it is its best assurance. Multitudes of 
factories turn out the habit of this order of de- 


votees, to suit any age or form. It fits like a 
glove. Itis not worn ‘“‘tight,” but it is inexorable 
as fate. The lungs which would expand one and 


a half inches with a deep and full 
are restrained to a single quarter 
It is a beautiful conservative force. 
the structure of society, which otherwise would 
fall to pieces. Society couldn’t sit up a minute, 
couldn’t live without this silent but ever watchful sup- 
port. Neither can society lie down; an admirable 
arrangement, for if anything is to be observed it is 
the tendency in half of society to lie down. It is for- 
bidden by the creed, except when the labors of the day 
are over, and the armor is laid aside with a long pro- 
found inspiration, and the only joyous cry of the day 
is heard: ‘‘Oh! what a relief to get off my clothes!” 

No douot such cries are impious. They are only, 
however, the exclamation of the closet; to the world, 
heroic woman still presents a visage of self-abnegation 
of life, of vigor, of power, of her privilege in the 
world—in a world of devotion to an ideal. 

A curious native of the United States wandering 
through the Paris Exposition last summer came across 
a startling object. Some French;woman—or man more 
likely—had placed in one of the exhibits of fashion a 
large French doll dressed in nothing save a suit of silk 
Boston Reform Undergarments. This little mustard 
seed, planted in Boston many years ago, having been 
carried to Paris by some bird of passage, may now 
spring up and overshadow a civilization. 

HARTFORD, Conn. 
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GROWING OLD. 
By Mrs. HENRY WaARD BEECHER. 


F we truly believe that this life is simply a pre- 

paratory state, where we are being fitted to enter 
another and better life, why should we shrink from 
the approach of old age? It but brings us nearer to 
the full enjoyment of that blessedness for which most 
are supposed to be striving. Those whose own hearts 
bear witness that they are not living in this proba- 
tionary state, in a manner that will insure them an 
entrance to the joys of that better world, have good 
reason to dread old age and all its infirmities, for they 
realize that these are warnings of the coming change, 
when the acts of their whole lives, the thoughts of 
their hearts, not even manifested by word or act, will 
be fully revealed. 

But even among the best, whose lamps are kept 
trimmed and burning, this repugnance to growing old 
is frequently manifested. This arises, no doubt, in 
part from the uncertainty of what that change will 
be, knowing that if they have lived aright it must 
be most blessed, yet still shrinking from the first step 
into this unknown, untried future. 

Said a little girl just hovering between life and 
death: ‘‘I am willing to die, mamma; but if you 
could only go with me and lay my hand in His, mamma, 
for I am not really acquainted with Jesus, and you 
know how.timid I am about meeting strangers, even 
when I have learned to love them.” 

That little girl touched the true reason why good 
people so often 

*“ Stand shivering on the brink.’’ 
But that shrinking from the untried is not all. As we 
grow old we look back on the past and see much that 
we could have done better. So much good that we 





have carelessly neglected to do; so many of the sor- 
rowful ones that we have passed by without giving at 
least, sympathy; so many sick that we have not 
ministered unto; so many fallen to whom we have not 
stretched strong and willing hands. 

It is this long list of mistakes—if not sins—that robs 
old age of the sweet peace in watching for the great 
change that 1s near. 

Ah! If we could go back, still holding in our hearts 
the clear memory, the full consciousness of our mis- 
takes in the past—every neglected duty, every unkind 
act or word—and have the privilege of making a 
second trial, of living again the whole of the three 
score years and ten, or at least from the period when 
capable of judging between right and wrong! 

But even with the first life spread out, ever before 
us like a chart, should we really improve upon the 
past? God only knows. And that He does not grant 
this second trial, argues that it is not for the best. He 
who doeth all things well, doubtless sees what the 
result would be. k 

But this is idle speculation. The word of God, the 
whole map of human life, that lies spread out before 
us, our own knowledge of good and evil, the good 
deeds of those that have gone before, or are now 
making the world brighter and better by their daily 
walk and conversation; all are in need to guide us 
safely, and keep us from stumbling, if our hearts are 
open to such influences, and really desirous of doing 
our duty. 

Anxiety for children not yet established in life is 
another cause for our reluctance to accept old age and 
its infirmities, when it begins to herald its approach. 
We are not ready to have our children grow out from 
our care, our restraining influence; and even when 
well settled and leading a life quite independent of us, 
we are not easily reconciled to the weaknesses and 
feebleness that are the usual signals of the advancing 
old age. It is hard to believe that we are no longer 
necessary to the comfort and well-being of our chil- 
dren. It takes years to realize that they have grown 
away from us, that for all practical purposes we are 
no longer needed by our children—loved and honored, 
to be sure, as souvenirs of their youth, but they find 
themselves able to pass on successfully without our 
help. To see that those whom we watched over, and 
gave our rest and strength—almost our lives for—have 
grown far beyond anything that we can do for them, 
except to love them to the last of life—this is hard. 

But when two have journeyed from early youth to 
the verge of old age, have seen their children grow up 
and scatter, making separate homes for themselves, as 
is perfectly right and natural, then, if one stumbles 
and passes into old age and its infirmities before the 
other, no longer keeping even pace together, to be, or 
to be supposed incapable of any longer bearing the 
burden and heat of the day together—one bright and 
full of energy, the other no longer called upon for 
active service—that is the one thing most to be dreaded 
in growing old. An early death with the full harness 
on would be far preferable. 

But the poison, the bitterness of even that sharpest 
pang, may be somewhat softened, if, while in full 
health and strength, one endeavors to live so truly and 
faithfully for the comfort and happiness of others, 
that they shall leave all along their lives some bright 
spots that cannot grow dim, even when they are laid 
aside. Such lives cannot die out. Their memory will 
always live in the hearts of their best beloved. After 
their ever busy lives have closed, what they really did 
of good to others will be more truly recognized, and 
more lovingly appreciated, than when those lovy- 
ing acts were an every hour’s occurrence. Even if 
one does not derive all the comfort and support from 
this thought, in after life, which is their due, still it 
is a good memento to leave behind us, because such 
lives bring blessings to others. 

“ This thought 1 give you all to keep: 
Who soweth good seed shall surely reap. 


The year grows rich as it groweth old, 
And life’s last sands are its sands of gold.” 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. i 


O, thou boundless and infinite God, we rejoice that the 
greatness of thy strength is in thy love and compassion: not 
in thy right band, that builds or that destroys; not in the 
wide reach of thine understanding, from which all thought 
springs ; butin thetinshining nature which thou dost indulge 
by bringing into life innumerable forms of helplessness, that 
thou mayest have the delight of rearing them. Thou sittest 
the Nurse of weakness, thyself everlasting Strength. From 
thy bosom all things draw their food. And yet, thou rejoic- 
est notalone in strength, in might, in thrones, and powers 
and principalities. Thy nature reaches from the utmost 
height to the very lowest depth; and everywhere thou art 
the same, radiant in wisdom, wonderful in power, but trans- 
cending, all word or thought of admiration in goodness. 





There is no home like that home within the circle of thine 
arms. There is no other heart butthine: and our hearts beat 
responsive thereto with feeble tick. Thou dost give pulsa- 
tion to the universe. Thou servest everything but thyself, 
and dost serve thyself in the service of all that is weak, and 
poor, and imperfect and sinful. How sball we, out of our 
selfishness, and from the midst of our pride, and self-indul- 
gence and indolence and sordidness, find the sentences and 
the experiences with which to build in our mind a conception 
of such an Cneasthcu art? Inspire us with such a sense of 
paternity, give such glory through our imagination to the 
faint tracery which we behold in father and mother, that we 
may be able to reach somewhat higher than our accustomed 
thoughts; and may this day be marked with light and rejoic- 
ing, as a day set apart, not only in the week, but in the year ; 
asa day deartothe humblest, andasaday in which thine 
assemblies throughout the world are triumphant. 

The trumpet is silent, the sword isin its sheath, and war 
for the day ceases. It isthe day of peace and of rejoicing 
around the world. But whata world, that yet groans and 
travails in pain! And what a mysterious journey, long made, 
and coming to an end after long ages! Who of us can under- 
stand the origin and the end, or trace in detail what thou art 
doing, building, evolving, conducting, consummating ? Some 
light we get; some things thou hast made known to us; yet 
we do not know them as we know things within the dimin- 
ished circle of our own knowledge; but we know something 
of theoutcomeof thy kingdom, and of the thunder of vic- 
tory that shall be achieved in the far away future. ,We 
shall see it; we shall be there; and we shall behold 
thee, O King of beauty, as thou art, and not as we 
picture thee in the dim hall of our imagination. We 
shall be like thee. We shall be lifted up to an understand- 
ing of that which passes understanding now. We shall be 
filled with all the fullness of God for power then, and shall 
be satisfied ; and every murmur, and backward-looking sigh, 
and sorrow, and tear shall cease forever. We are living for 
thee through the light and through the darkness, through 
good reportand through evil report. Turmoiled with sin, 
and lifted into victory, we bold on our way, and seek, from 
out of storms or calms, the haven of eternal peace and 
blessedness. 

Voucheafe to everyone in thy presence, this morning, such 
a sense of the reality of these things invisible that they shall 
quite overshine and hide in their brighiness the visible things 
that are around about us. May those that are weary forget 
their tiredness. May those that are cast down forget their 
prostration. May those that are discouraged find themselves 
rising into the anthems of hope. May those that are full of 
self-reproach and of conscience-smiting be able to-day to 
stand up in the vision of their God, rejoicing as freemen of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

And to thy nameshall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. 
Amen. 


SERMON. é 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


* As long as I am in the world, I am the light of the world.” 
—John, ix., 5. 

F this were the utterance of any merely human lip, a 
[ more audacious statement was never uttered— 
an unparalleled conceit; the very insanity of vanity. 
But, if he that spake were divine, it is entirely 
modest, because absolutely true. 

There is, in this one application of light, as charac- 
terizing divinity, something very remarkable in its 
relation to Jesus Christ. Weare accustomed to use 
the term—and with some degree of appropriate sig- 
nificance—for general intelligence, for showing us 
truths that ordinarily were not known, for teaching 
us how to live and what to believe. These things are 
true, and most useful; but they are the very lowest; 
they are the base leaves—not the stem, nor the blos- 
som, nor the fruit. Yet the continuity with which 
this figure is applied to Christ and his Father—in the 
Old Testament to his Father, and to him in the New 
Testament; and he said that he and his Father were 
one—deserves a moment’s thought. 

It is not insignificant, if it be a poetical idea, that 
when he was pointed out to the Magi, a star, a lum- 
inous guide in the heavens, a ball of light, went before 
them, and hung over the place as if to symbolize him. 

Simeon, when he takes him in his arms to bless him, 
declares that he is the Light that came to lighten the 
Gentiles. 

His own assumption of this figure, where he says, 
“Tam the light of the world,” comes next in se- 
quence. 

Then John, in introducing his biography, declares 
that “he was not that Light” ‘‘ which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” 

Christ not only calls himself the Light, but says that 
his disciples also are lights—that is, that they partake 
ofthe same quality or element, whatever that may be; 
and singularly, and utterly without any intended dra- 
matic effect, at the time of his death darkness was 
over the whole land for the space of three hours. 

Now, it is not for the sake of ingenuity that we shall 
examine the properties and functions of light; but 
because they have an extraordinary, though subtle, 
connection with some of the most important elements 
in the history of Christ; and we will take notice, in 
the beginning, that light, except in a subordinate 
sense, does not create, but reveals. When the sun 
rises over the whole horizon all that there is in. the 
world appears; but it is not then created. If we look 
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out at midnight we see nothing, or only a glimmering ; 
but if we look out at sunrise we see all things; yet the 
sun did not create them: they were there, and it re- 
vealed them. Mountains, clouds, trees, grass, val- 
leys, gardens, cities, forges, shops, harvests, birds, 
beasts, men, armies, battles, ships and the ocean— 
these existed; but they needed something to >ring 
them into vision; and the light did it. 

The light gives to objects a part of itself, also; for 
there is no color in anything, as we understand color. 
All that we mean by color is some portion of the light 
which, being vitalized, is reflected, from the object on 
which it has fallen, back to our eye; and it is not the 
thing that has color. There is that in the light which is 
reflected from the thing; and so the light adorns, beau- 
tifles, as well as reveals, giving to objects something 
of its own hue. 

In lower organizations light certainly assists in de- 
veloping life and growth. All things that grow in the 
animal kingdoms are under the influence and stimu- 
lus of light, so that the fruits, the grasses, the grains, 
the insects, the animals, and that part of man whichis 
bodily, are stimulated by some quality that inheres in 
light. 

But chiefly in a higher range is light remarkable, as 
furnishing conditions of universal activity. It does 
not touch the human mind; and yet, it is that which 
inspires universal activity. If men sit in a dark dun- 
geon, of a necessity the thought-power shrinks within 
itself. It cannot feed on memory, and is soon extinct. 
We think by reason of the ten thousand things which 
come swarming up to our eye, calling us out, interest- 
ing us, inciting us; and yet it is not the light that 
thinks, but the light furnishes a condition through 
which we are incited tothink. All research in science, 
therefore, depends upon the human mind; but the 
human mind itself acts only because the outward crea- 
tion acts upon it, and acts upon it through the medium 
of light. All constructive art is thus derivative from 
light; that is the condition which is necessary to in- 
genuity; and thus every form of utility, of conception 
and of construction, is dependent upon that which the 
light reveals to our thinking power and to our inven- 
tive power. 

Not only does all gotng forth, all enterprise, all in- 
dustry make use of the light, but the mind-power that 
directs, and that originates, is itself a creature of light. 
It is the effect that in turn become the multiplex cause 
of activity. So conditioned upon light are all human 
activities that the world would cease to act, and 
would dream and die if there should be any consider- 
able withdrawing of the light. It would be as Christ 
said: the night would come when no man could work ; 
and the absence of light would make cosmical dark- 
ness in which the whole race would go out. 

Now, in John all that is particularly the life and 
record of Christ is singularly analogous to the nature 
and operations of light, in making things apparent ; 
in bringing out truths and facts which lie before men, 
created, existent, but not developed, bat which, since 
he, as it were, shone upon them, men have counted as 
realities; in giving beauty to things which were with- 
out form or comeliness until he threw upon them the 
divine radiance, the heavenly light; in inspiring 
growth; in stimulating, not simply the lower inquisi- 
tive spirit, but inspirational unfolding; in furnishing 
those conditions, those influences, mainly, under which 
all rational activity must proceed. 

It is this lust that is, I take it, most important—the 
power of Christ’s being upon human life and society, 
furnishes those conditions which are calculated to 
bring out to the uttermost the activities, the best 
fruits, of human nature. This is a case in which I 
think the negative is as needful to perception as the 
shadow is to the apprehension of light in a picture. 
There are two ways in which men may reason—up- 
ward and downward. They may reason from matter 
to spirit; that is, from things as we see them by our 
physical senses to things as we perceive them by our 
reflective mind. On the other hand, they may reason 
from ideas conceived down to physical or material 
conditions. One is the resurrecting and spiritualizing 
tendency of the soul; and the other is the incarnation 
or humilization, as it were, the materialization, of the 
soul. We tend to this last form of reasoning. We 
have inherited from our teaching a conception of 
Christ, and we are perpetually going back and longing 
for material data as to his aspect. 

If I had the power to make known the color of his 
eye, the form of his mouth, and the appearance of his 
flowing locks, I could draw, through curiosity, or 
through intense desire, men to know how the material 
body of Christ looked. I could draw more men to 
know that than I could to know the whole of the 
spiritual kingdom which he revealed. If I could tell 
what were his habits, what was the sound of his 
voice, what were his intonations, what were his atti- 
tudes, what were his gestures, and what was that 
wonderful look which was as a judgment-seat to men, 





and before which even Roman soldiers fell down, the 
knowing of these things would seem to men to be 
knowing Christ; and it weuld be knowing him with 
the senses; but it would no more be knowing Christ 
than it would be knowing a man when you knew the 
house where he lived. You may know a house and yet 
not know its occupants. There is an intense desire to 
know the physical and material elements of Christ, as 
though they were a full knowledge, or something like 
a full knowledge, of him. 

It is not an impertinence of desire; but certainly it 
goes wide of the true point of research as applied to 
him. This attempt to give him form and place, and 
a clearly defined biography, is useful to help men to 
something beyond; but it is futile if one expects 
thus to arrive at a knowledge of his definable and as- 
signable qualities. If anything in this world is fool’s 
work, it is heaping one quality upon another, and so 
building up Christ, in order to show that he is divine, 
and that his divinity is demonstrable. If God were 
not anything more than we can conceive of, and put 
into shape, he would not be very large. He is God 
because he transcends, with infinite expansion, every 
conception that the uttermost reach of judgment or 
imagination can make. And yet, this materializing ten- 
dency which contracts our conception of the Saviour of 
the world is not onby cultivated, but is assiduously culti- 
vated, by whole systems of worship, and whole organ- 
izations of symbols and methods, which bring* down 
the imagination from its own airy flights, to give it 
** a local habitation and a name” ;—and a very poor one 
at that—until men at last come to think of the ineffable, 
and the invisible, and the spiritual almost exclusively 
through material forms. 

This subtle, materializing process has brought the 
churches into ebullition a hundredtimes. It is the un- 
definable theught, the effluent quality, which eludes, 
that marks the peculiarity of Christ. He was more 
than you can see. Heis more than his words made 
him out to be by any legitimate analysis and philo- 
sophical judgment. When you have told the whole 
story, you have told, as it were, nothing. In respect 
to the whole history in the New Testament, transcen- 
dent as it is, an angel might sit therein and say, ‘I 
know whom you seek; he is not here; he is too big 
for the New Testament; he is risen.” It is the uncir- 
cumscribed luminousness of his actual being, in his 
own time, and ever since; it is the transfusion of the 
universe with simple power of being, that reveals, as 
far as we can understand it, something of the power 
of Christ. As light everywhere reveals, so Christ, as 
the light of the world, simply by the impulse of being 
on being, reveals, stimulates, organizes, completes. 

Now, we must look in this direction for his divinity. 
The greatness of his influence on the world is more 
wonderful when we consider the insignificance of his 
physical conditions, and the fruits that followed his 
physical manifestations. We are to bear in mind his 
lowly origin, his want of education, and his lack of 
opportunity. He was a peasant, belonging to a des- 
pised nation, in a very small corner of the globe. His 
life was a very homely life; his ministry was a very 
brief ministry; and the fruit of his life, measured by 
anything that can be seen, was very little. He left no 
such code as Moses left; no lyrics like David’s; no 
king-books like those of Confucius; no Koran like that 
of Mahomet. Not aline, nor a word, nor a letter did 
he write that we know anything about. 
he wrote on the ground perished; and it was the only 
literature of his about which we heara word. That 
which we have is gleaning. What he said, how he 
looked, and what he did, we gain a knowledge of only 
through the memory of illiterate fishermen and finan- 
ciering tax-gatherers; and they did not write it down 
on the occasion; they did not write it down within 
twenty years at the nearest, and from that to sixty 
years, after he was gone. The literature of Christ, in 
the New Testament, is partial, or fragmentary, and in 
every way imperfect. The physical exponents of 
Christ are very meagre. Precious they are, as dia- 
mond dust; and they are diamond dust. 

He formed no party. He had no school of philoso- 
phy round about him. He gathered no church; nor 
was there one gathered for twenty or thirty years’ 
time, except out of Palestine, and without his per- 
sonal prevision. It is true that a church sprang up; 
a church must needs have sprung up from the opera- 
tion of those causes which he set at work; but he did 
not command it, nor did he mark it out, of lay its 
foundations, or supervise it. He left it to spring out 
of the course of nature—human nature. 

He left with his disciples very little in respect to the 
themes which must be of vital interest to the world— 
and here I tap, and must drain, one of those difficulties 
which has tried my mind vehemently, and which 
troubles other men’s minds—namely, that he claimed 
divinity, and yet left almost every one of those tran- 
scendent interests which belong to human life un- 
touched and unirradiated. It does seem very strange. 
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The constituent elements of human nature—did he 
leave any light concerning these? He taught right- 
eousness—that is, right living by men; but did he 
throw any light on the nature of the mind? Did he 
give any philosophical statement as to its origin from 
the babe? Was that made clear, definite, final? Did 
he give any light on the subject of hereditary influ- 
ences? Did he discriminate in regard to the reflective 
and the receptive reason? Did he throw light upon 
the imagination, upon the social affections and upon 
the great nutritive and defensory instincts and appe- 
tites? Did he impart full and fixed knowledge to the 
world in respect to human nature? He did not. He 
left the philosophy of human nature just where he 
found it. All the world over men were living under 
laws and governments which had a vital influence 
upon them; and did he call before the judgment-seat 
of his mind the nature of national life and the true 
source and function of law? Did he lay down any 
moral canons by which you can enter into any criti- 
cisms of laws as they existed at that time? If there 
be any such things, where are they? 

Did he enter into that realm which we now call hu- 
manity? Did he undertake to lay down such lines of 
direction as that the social relations of his time in 
human society might be foretold, and defined, and ex- 
pounded? The world was full of all manner of 
wretchedness in social relationships, and he uttered 
great truths which touched these things; but they did 
not touch thethings themselves. Liberty !—men were 
dying for want of the air of liberty. Slavery !—men 
were being ground to pieces by the iron foot of slav- 
ery. Reformations were sought, but they failed like 
blighted blossoms. There was a great necessity for 
the evolution which was going on silently, as it is 
going on still; and in all the teachings of Christ, as in 
all the memorials that were left of him, these things 
are as bare of positive elements as to-day the oak tree 
is of leaves. 

That great realm which, more and more as life goes 
on, becomes important, is the realm of political econ- 
omy; the great realm of occupation, of industry, where 
men are to exert themselves, where they are to com- 
bat, where they are to resist, and where they are to 
meet rasping provocations. What light was thrown 
upon that? A few great nourishing sentences, tend- 
ing to guide men, and to give them elevation, were 
uttered; but there was nothing that answered at all to 
the thoughts that have been expressed since that time. 
They had no substantial root in the teaching of Christ. 

Nor did he indicate a knowledge of science. Cer- 
tainly he did not throw any light upon the structure 
of the world, nor upon the nature of things. Science, 
so fas as it exists to-day, is not found, line or linea- 
meng of it, in the teachings of Christ, nor in the le- 
gends of his teachings. 

He touched nothing in the sphere of art; nothing in 
the great realm of beauty; nothing in the department 
of inventiveness. Although the world needed con- 
veniences, facilities, constructive arts, healing arts, 
helping arts, all that bolsters up life in its embarrass- 
ments, and burdens, and troubles, there was nothing of 
these things brought to light in his teaching. There 
were developed by him none of those elements of 
power whose exercise has made men great, and for 
which men are always looking; and many’have said, 
therefore, ‘‘ It is absurd to call that being divine who 
went through life, and, as it were, left no trace of 
himself on those great primordial questions and ten- 
dencies on which future civilization depends.” Men 
have said, ‘‘ Such a being surely cannot be divine.” 

And yet, it is a fact which no man disputes, that this 
very being, so humble, who lived in so obscure a prov- 
ince, who spoke a soon-perishing language, who was 
surrounded by ignorant disciples, and of whom remain 
only memorabilia, a fragmentary series of hints here 
and there—so fragmentary that you cannot by ay 
power which we have, weave the four Gospels into one 
continuous narrative. It is a fact that this being, who 
was, as it were, so disconnected with the great inter- 
ests of life, was a being that had an influence upon 
human life such as no other earthly being ever had. 
Without going into it to show how the fact is historic, 
I state that it is a fact that modern civilization has 
clustered round about the name of Christ. There is 
something—in that name, shallI say? Yes, if you mean 
by name being—that cast an influence upon the world, 
and that set in activity every human soul, intelligent, 
fore-looking, ambitious, vital. Christ brought an im 
fluence into the world which set the whole world fer- 
menting. He did not disclose science; but science 
was disclosed under the influence which he left behind 
him. He did not rectify humanity; but he exerted an 
influence upon the human soul which set that soul to 
rectifying humanity. He did not ordain laws; but he 
set the principle of justice at work to straighten, to 
correct, to measure, to discriminate. 

More than that, as the days go on, and intelligence 
predominates over superstition and imagination, there 
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seems to bea great recession of belief, and men are fall- 
ing away from the church, believing it to be not any 
more than any other organization of so many men; 
believing it to be as divine as the holy lives of its 
members make it—no more and no less. Many men 
are falling offfrom the dogmatic statements of moral 
and religious truth; and many are running into them 
to hide themselves for fear of what is coming, univer- 
sal skepticism; and there are in scientific realms, 
even, fundamental doubts and skepticisms. Yet, never 
before was there a period in the history of the world 
when the influence of that man Jesus Christ was so 
great as it is to-day; and by that I mean, that there 
never was atime when he was stirring up men so 
much—and just as much those that deny as those that 
affirm his divinity; just as much those that are writing 
him down as those that are writing him up; just as 
much those that are covering him with a pall of imag- 
ination as those that are covering him with the white 
sheet of reason. For eighteen hundred years there 
has been no other name given under heaven that 
so stirred up those qualities by which men are to be 
saved as the name of Christ has; and to-day, in the 
face of all doubt, all skepticism, and all arrogantly in- 
tellectual elements, there is still an increase of the in- 
fluence of Christ. It is not always the same; it varies 
from generation to generation, and with the changing 
aspects of philosophy, of political economy, and of poli- 
tics themselves. The laws which govern men change; 
the light comes from different facets upon the imagina- 
tion and reason; but there is no other name that is so 
full of stimulus and influence throughout the world as 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The sun, when it comes up in the morning, does not 
plow; no hammer nor sickle does he carry in his hand; 
and yet, the sun plows everywhere, by making men 
plow; and everywhere he constructs, by waking men 
up to constructive industry, and everywhere reaps by 
inspiring men with a desire for harvests. It is better 
that the sun should travel in his strength in the heav- 
ens, and make men work, than that he should come 
down and work himself at the smithy or in the fleld. 

Now, Jesus Christ did not come into the world to 
tell men everything: he came as a light into the world 
to pour a stimulus upon the human soul, and to lead 
men to aspire, and find out for themselves. As the 
light reveals facts, and industries, and modes of con- 
struction, and duties; as the light teaches men through 
philosophy the decrees of God; as the light teaches 
men that they are to be like God, building themselves 
up by successive degrees of intelligence and skill; so 
at this point Christ wakens up universal knowledge, 
as light does universal inquiry and universal construc- 
tiveness; and to-day there is no other name given 
under heaven by which men are more earnestly argused 
and stimulated to every form of interest than the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

If, then, he did not do those things, it is because it 
is a great deal better that he should be a universal 
stimulant, and that men should learn to do them for 
themselves, and not have them done for them. 

He did not teach medicine; but he stirred up men 
to think about it. He did not teach men the construc- 
tive arts; but he stirred them up to think about them. 
He is the cause of the causes that are at work to re- 
create the whole world. 

It is from this point of view that I remark that the 
apparent absence of material results in the life of 
Christ is no argument for doubt orof skepticism. On 
the contrary, when you couple that with the fact that 
his having been revealed in the world has been the oc 
casion of universal renovation, it ought to have long 
ago suggested to us that the divine method was not 
the same as man’s method. Men tend all the time to 
retroversion, to working down, to going back to the 
dust from which they sprang, and to materializing 
facts; but it was not his purpose to come into the 
world to work as men work. He created the earth in 
accordance with his own methods; and he came to 
bring to bear an influence on the whole human family, 
to enable them under proper laws and conditions and 
circumstances to develop themselves. The absence, 
therefore, of personal activities and results, of facts re- 
duced or wrought out, is not an argument of skepticism : 
it is simply an indication of the method by which 
God, through the Lord Jesus Christ, works among 
men. 

Next, it throws a divine light on the whole question 
of incarnation. We are seeking round about Jerusa- 
lem and the sea of Galilee to gather up and to incar- 
nate materials by which we can construct a physically 
conceived Christ; but all of Christ was not in the 
world. He was under eclipse. The whole power of 
the infinity of the Godhead could not be compressed 
within bodily limits. If I may say so, Christ was a 
specimen of himself. He was a piece of God that 
came to manifest so much of God as the human soul 
was capable of understanding; and it was capable of 

~ understanding only enough to form the seed out 





of which to develop a larger understanding. 
Christ lived to convince men of the fact of the divine 
sympathy and the divine love, and to show how it 
operated in his own personal self; and he went up on 
high, not as if the work was done, but that he might 
give to the world more of himself—for Christ has 
since been in the world as he never was in Jerusalem, 
and as he never was by the Sea of Galilee. He never 
lived among men as he does to-day. He never saw 
these western seas and this western continent when 
he was in the flesh; but to-day his eye pierces every 
part of them, and he knows everything that is in them. 
He is the spirit of the universe; and it is his all-brood- 
ing and all stimulating light and warmth that are 
oringing forward modern development, and that will 
consummate it in the end. 

We are not, therefore, to go back to his sepulchre, 
or to Jerusalem, except as a bird that would fly out of 
a thick tree goes from branch to branch till it reaches 
the topmost branch, and then springs into air. We 
may go back to get a spring of imagination by which 
we can conceive of the Christ spiritual and universal, 
instead of the Christ local, carnal and restricted—and 
only for that. 

There is one other application that we may make of 
this, as a solution of the perplexed and vanishing hope 
that is based upon Christ’s second reign or return. 
We all know how Christ met the expectation of those 
who interpreted the Old Testament to teach that he 
was to be a king—the whole body of good orthodox 
Jews that believed there was to come an absolute 
monarchy. He taught them that he was the special 
Messiah, but that he had no physical kingdom, and 
that his kingdom was spiritual. 

He taught his disciples that he was to come again, 
and that they should see beforehand the beginnings of 
his coming in his glory; and thousands in his day 
stumbled, as thousands to-day are stumbling, on the 
same mistake of looking for a physical re-appearing of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. When the light, and the heat, 
and the subtle power of the world shall have so 
changed human nature as that men shall have come up 
into the lineaments of Christ Jesus; when all laws 
shall be framed in the mould of his spirit; when all in- 
stitutions shall work in the lines that he has marked 
out; when the whole earth shall be filled with the 
spirit of light and love, then the Lord Jesus Christ 
will reign a second time; and the only reign that he 
will ever have in this world will be the filling of all 
things with himself: not with his person, but with 
that stimulating, vital, creative influence which is- 
sues from him, and which is the secret of the life that 
exists, and the cause of the changes that are going 
on in the universe. If the second coming of Christ is 
understood to be the transfusion of himself into the 
whole framework and quality of this world, that is a 
glorious conception. 

This illustrates, still farther, what is the spiritual 
or psychological influence which is at work in this 
world. Paul felt it, and knew it, when he declared 
that he meant to preach Christ, who was “ the wis- 
dom (that is, the philosophy) of God, and the power 
of God” unto salvation—the salvation of men being 
the sequence of righteousness, or being wrought by 
it. The Holy Spirit (if you choose to employ that 
term as designating the brooding, enlightening, stimu- 
lating influence of the mind of God upon the human 
race)—this it is that quickens men. For all bodily 
functions there is stimulus enough in the world; there 
is enough social incitement in society; but where 
shall you get your stimulus for the higher realm of the 
soul; for the moral sentiments; for those sublime 
outswellings of the soul which come to all men some- 
times, and which come to some men all the time? 
That stimulus comes directly from the bosom of God. 
God is immanent. Heisin you. He is around you. 
He is in all things. No man has to go into heaven to 
find him. No man has to descend to the abode of the 
dead to find him. He is everywhere. A whisper 
reaches his ear. He is nearer to you than a mother is 
to the cradle, though love rocks it. Heis nearer to 
you than the lover is to his mistress, though she be 
clasped in his arms, That which is nearest to every 
human creature is his God. Godis in us, and we are 
inhim. We live in him, and he settles down upon us. 
He bathes us as the sunlight bathes all things. We 
are under his perpetual stimulus and influence. There- 
fore the searching and solemn words, ‘‘ Grieve not the 
Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed.” We 
are not to grieve the Spirit of God, which is in us, and 
all round about us, to teach, to develop, to purify, to 
guide, and by and by to reward with eternal glory. 

If, then, you look upon Christianity in its old ferms, 
you will get something. From age to age men made 
the best presentations they could of the divine nature 
and of the divine government; and we are not to treat 
it-with contempt. No man ever fell upon his cradle 
with an axe to split it into kindling when he had be- 
come full grown. A man, though he did sleep in a 





cradle when he was a child, still reveres that cradle. 
It was big enough for him then; and it answers the 
purpose of a cradle to an infant now; and we ought 
not to break it to pieces. Neither ought we to try to 
get into it. 

The object of bringing one generation up to a given 
level is that the next generation may go higher; but 
there are those who, if the vision were to come to 
them which came to the patriarch, of a ladder with 
steps leading from earth to heaven, would go up two 
or three steps, and sit down and swear that they were 
not bound to go any higher. The design, however, of 
ladders or stairs is not that you may stop at the 
bottom, or at any intermediate point, but that you may 
rise to the top; and the steps are of no account ex- 
cept to enable you to go to the top. And so it is with 
the philosophies, and ceremonies, and elaborate organ- 
izations of the church. When we look back into the 
past we see much that will serve men in special, pecu- 
liar conditions ; and we are not irreverently to despise 
them unless there is an attempt to put us again into 
them. If they are made to be a prison house for our 
larger liberty, then things which were helps in the be- 
ginning become shackles to us; and in the name of 
freedom we will stamp on them. 

There is, then, that liberty which comes from the 
spirit of God, and which is marked everywhere by 
sweetness, by purity, by aspiration, by disinterested- 
ness, liberty, vitality, universal, in the spirit of love— 
that marks the true Christian man. That is safe; and 
it is the only safety there is. 

To this universal Christ, to this all-inspiring Light of 
the world, to this Guide, to this Leader, that makes 
all things plain when once you have drunk in his 
spirit; that gives you the utmost restraint for the 
sake of giving you the utmost liberty; that gives you 
the burden of the cross that it may be to you better 
than wings, to lift you up beyond all droopings and 
weaknesses—to this Christ I call you, that, partaking 
of his spirit, you may be lifted up into the stature of 
perfect men in Christ Jesus. I commend him to you— 
an honored name in the past, yet more glorious in the 
present, and by and by to be still more transcendent 
when the final chorus shall be heard chanting, round 
and round the globe, and through the universe, star 
answering to star in blessed harmony, the name of 
Him that loved us, and that having loved us will love 
us to the end, and by his love will purify, redeem and 
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THE SAVIOUR’S CALL. 
May 11.—Isaiah Iv., 1-11. 
Golden Text: “* If any man thirst, let him come to me, and 
drink.” —JOHN vii., 37. 

HIS chapter of Isaiah contains the clearest and 
simplest exposition of the Gospel, I think, to 
be found in the Bible; the Gospel absolutely freed 
from all extraneous conditions and adapted to all 
classes of men. Let us try to forget our theological 

names and theories, and see exactly what it contains. 

I. In the first place, the reader will notice that it is 
an invitation, an offer. It is not a law, not a threat 
or warning. It gives, or promises to give, what is 
lacking, what is desirable, and what is very much de- 
sired. The word come is the key-note to this chapter. 

II. This invitation is in the opening verse addressed 
to those that desire. It is to all thirsty ones. The 
nature of the thirst is not defined. It is not, Hoevery 
one that thirsteth for freedom, or righteousness, or 
assfrance of divine love. [t is general. Hvery one 
that thirsteth. It is addressed to all that yearn, 
aspire, seek they know not what. The aspiration it- 
self is an uninterpreted invitation. So is the parallel 
invitation of Christ—All ye that labor and are heavy 
laden. The burdens of life are themselves, like the 
the hunger to the prodigal in the far country, calls to 
home and plenty. 

III. This is made even yet more clear by the second 
verse. Men are everywhere restless, discontented, un- 
easy ; not satisfied with what they have already, reach- 
ing out after something more. Like a child in its sleep 
that reaches out for its mother and knows not what it 
seeks, the race reaches after God, and in its dream 
knows not the meaning of its own want. The prophet 
interprets this universal longing: Why, he says, do 
ye seek for that which satisfieth not? Come unto me, 
and your soul shall live; your life shall be full; you 
shall be at rest. 

IV. Thus this invitation is addressed to a class, but 
not to the class to whom many imagine it to be address- 
ed. It is not confined to any time or race; to any 
creed or civilization; to those that have heard of 
Christ and have accepted him. There is a Gospel in- 
vitation in every soul. The unsatisfied and restless 
aspiration points to God, as the trembling needle to 
the pole. The Bible simply interprets this before un- 
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comprehended pointing; the prophet simply declares 
that this universal unrest is a callto God. Whoever is 
content with the husks is not called. The hunger is 
a call to the son, not to the swine; to the hungry, 
not to the satisfied. 

V. The evidence of the provision that has been 
made for this soul-hunger is vaguely hinted at ; but how 
vaguely! If we could not read verses 4 and 5 in the 
light of the New Testament, I hardly think that we 
could understand it at all. I do not wonder that the 
more devout and spiritually minded among the Jews 
did not understand it. It gives but a hint of the glory 
which, in the advent of Christ, was to make Israel the 
centre, historically, to which all nations should come, 
for light concerning the God whom ignorantly they 
had worshipped and blindly sought, or more blindly 
shunned. 

VI. How the soul is to seek him, how come to him, 
is indicated. Note how broad the promise; how sim- 
ple the condition. 

LET THE WICKED FORSAKE HIS WAY, AND THE UN- 
RIGHTEOUS MAN HIS THOUGHTS ; AND LET HIM RETURN 
UNTO THE LORD, AND HE WILL HAVE MERCY UPON HIM; 
AND TO OUR GOD, FOR HE WILL ABUNDANTLY PARDON. 

There is no condition of form or ceremony, baptism, 
penance, auricular confession, joining a church; none 
of creed or doctrine, belief in Bible, divinity of Christ, 
atonement. The declaration is simply this: If you 
are tired of doing and thinking wrong, and want help, 
come to God, and he.will help you. That is the Gos- 
pel in its very simplest form. Repentance is ceasing 
to do evil; faith, accepting God’s help in learning to 
do well. 

Very simple, but not very easy. It is easier to be 
baptized than to lay aside an old grudge ; to do penance 
than to abandon a proud ambition; to believe in the 
Athanasian creed than to do justly, love mercy, and 
walk hambly with God. So mankind have put away 

yod’s conditions and substituted their own. 


VII. What, then, you will ask, becomes of faith in 
Christ? Is not that essential? Observe this question 
is of faith in Christ, not of Christ and his work. I am 
not here concerned to consider the question of the 
necessity for Christ’s work in order to make free pardon 
safe, and wise, and truly beneficent. The fact of the 
atonement is not touched on, or but barely touched on 
by Isaiah here; and therefore it is not in the lesson 
that is founded on this chapter. The prophet simply 
describes the invitation. And that invitation is not 
changed in its terms and conditions by the New Testa- 
ment. It remains the same. 

For the New Testament does not add new conditions 
to God’s grace. It does not make more difficult the 
access which before was easy. Christ came to afford 
assurance of the divine love; not to cause it; certain- 
ly not to add new conditions to it. Let me try to 
make my meaning plain by a simple illustration. 

A lawyer comes to you with the statement that an 
unknown relative has died and left you a large estate. 
The lawyer has the will, and is ready to put you in 
possession of the property. Now your title depends 
upon theauthenticity of that will. You might accept it 
joyfully without a question. You might be skeptical 
and scrutinize very carefully the authentication of the 
will. But your right would not depend on your opin- 
ion respecting the seal and the witnesses, though your 
quiet enjoyment of it would. 

Now you are an heirof God. You are invited to 
take possession of your property. Christ authenti- 
cates the bequest. But your right to it does not de- 
pend upon what you think about Christ, though your 
quiet and restful enjoyment of it does. Wherever in 
Pagan or Christian lands, Jew, Gentile, Pagan or 
Christian, creedful or creedless, abandons his wicked 
ways and his evil thoughts, and sincerely seeks the 
help of God in a better, nobler, diviner life, to him 
there is the promise, God will abundantly pardon, and 
God is never less generous than his word. 

When the prodigal says to himself, I will arise and 
go to my father, and say unto him, I have sinned, he 
repents; he begins to forsake his evil ways and 
thoughts. When he recalls the plenty at home 
and to spare and starts, though with fears and fore- 
bodings, for his home, he exercises faith; he re- 
turns to his God. But when he sees in 
Christ Jesus the father coming out to meet 
him, and_ receives the welcome and _ the 
kiss, and is assured, all his fears and doubts are 
at an end; ne receives Christ and his Gospel. Then he 
comes unto peace; because then he knows what before 
he only hoped. But though his peace depends upon 
his assurance, his father’s forgiveness and welcome 
and love do not. 

To you—doubting, perplexed, trembling or troubled 
soul—to-day this Gospel comes; if you are weary of 
sin, jf you are hungry for something higher, better, 
nobler than aught you have ever experienced in the 
past, God bids you come to him for pardon, comfort, 
peace, abundant, supply, 





Correspondence. 





IS ALCOHOL AN EVIL ? 


The excellent articles recently given in your columns on 
the use of alcohol must have been read with interest and 
profit by all true friends of the temperance cause ; who, 
after all, are divided merely on the question of degree. 
But it seems as if in considering this matter we are apt to 
lose sight of the fact that the greater must always include 
the less. Can Satan be changed into an angel by reducing 
his size ? 

If alcohol is a poison, and so exceedingly mischievous to 
a person of some vitality, how are we to believe that the 
problem is rendered any less dangerous and uncertain by 
giving a very small dose to a man proportionately reduced 
in strength ? 

‘*When my poor patient lies in an utterly exhausted 
condition, his system without vitality sufficient to enable 
him to digest and assimilate his food’’ then, we are told 
by Dr. Parker, the exact point has been reached where a 
little alcohol will save his life. 

But may it not be that the poor patient has more vital- 
ity than we give him credit for? and which, if sufficient 
to resist the deadly effects of the alcohol, might with 
proper treatment enable him to digest and assimilate a 
little food, without the poison? W. C. 


Winturop, Me., April 1st, 1879. 
To the Editors of the Christian Union : 

As a constant reader of your valuable paper, I desire to 
ask a few questions through your communication column. 
Ihave read with much interest and profit the recent ar- 
ticles of Dr. Parker on the ‘‘ Use and Abuse of Alcohol.” 
I judge by the closing of the third article that he has con- 
cluded his observations, by summing up the conclusions to 
which he has arrived. In view of some of these conclu- 
sions, I desire to ask two or three plain questions. Ist, if 
there is such a broad and clear distinction between fer- 
mented and distilled liquors as he claims, why is it that 
we witness precisely the same effects in the one case as 
the other, when an equal amount of alcohol has been con- 
simed? It seems to be necessary that a man shall only 
drink a little more wine, cider or beer, than he does of 
whiskey or brandy, to become equally intoxicated. 2d. 
The doctor says: ‘‘If men would use pure fermented liq- 
uors in moderate quantities, as a condiment, and only in 
connection with their meals, the use need not be harmful.” 
Now I would ask in the light of the great temperance re- 
formation, if this very proposition does not beg the whole 
question as to whether men shall drink fermented liquors 
atall. If men would use pure fermented liquors, in mod- 
erate quantities, the case might be different ; but the whole 
trouble lies in the fact that there is no standard by which 
a “moderate quantity ’’ can be determined. And then, 
the idea of getting pure liquors in this country, seems well 
nigh out of the question. I would also ask if the class of 
men who generally drink liquor would be satisfied with 
taking it as a ‘‘ condiment ?”’ ; 

3d. There is one more point which the doctor makes upon 
which 1 desire a little further inforniation. He says: ‘‘ The 
use of fermented liquors is, however, dengerous, in that 
in some individuals, especially in those who inherit a ten- 
dency to inebriety, it creates or awakens an appetite for 
drink. To such individuals total abstinence is the only 
safe course.” Now, as there has been more or less drunk- 
enness from the earliest periods of human history, who can 
feel that they are entirely free from their inherited ten- 
dency to inebriety ? Who is known as possessing no such 
tendency ; and who shall we advise to drink it and who to 
abstain? To be on the side of safety, at least, it seems to 
me that we must urge total abstinence upon all. The tes- 
timony of a large majority of reformed drunkards has 
been that they began with wine, or cider, or some one of 
these fermented liquors. The doctor's theory may be cor- 
rect as a scientific fact ; but when it is abundantly proved 
by sad experience, that the worst results of drunkenness 
have had their source in the wine-cup, and the cider and 
beer mug, what possible use can we make of such scien- 
tific distinctions in carrying on the great warfare against 
‘all that can intoxicate?”’ 

Yours for the truth, 


Editors Christian Union : . 

I Bec that the following may be added to the conclusions 
of Dr. Parker in his articles on the Use and Abuse of 
Alcohol. Sixth. As the use of distilled liquor as a bever- 
age is such a fearful source of evil, and as the use of 
fermented liquors is dangorous to many as a stepping— 
stone, and only of doubtful utility to any, it is safest for 
each individual, considering himself only, to wholly ab- 
stain from all alcholic liquors; and considering others to 
do so from the great Christian principle, ‘‘ Wherefore, if 
meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while 
the world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.” 
We do not know Dr. Parker, and do not presume to doubt 
the truth of his scientific conclusions; but when the Chris- 
tian Union bears his articles into our families without the 
above addition, it is as though a trusted household friend 
sat down among the tempted youth and children, and 
said your parents and friends who have warned you 
against the use of beverages, are over zealous, you may 
use them without harm, and possibly without benefit, 
There is scarcely a family which does not contain one or 
more members for whom it would be dangerous, Who 
shall decide which they may be? 

Yours truly, Mrs. J, H. REED, 
Co._vmsvs, NEBRASKA, April 9, 1879 


S. P. Smrrs. 








AN ANSWER TO BERLINER. 
Editors of the Christian Union : 

I po not want to criticise Mr. Berliner’s sophistical justi- 
fication of Bismarck’s tyrannical government in Germany. 
But I cannot suppress my feelings of indignation when I 
read in this article that the Old World shows a contempt 
for America and the Americans. I will relate you a story 
that happened to me in Berlin in ’69, in order to show you 
what thiscontempt means. At this time I was sitting 
with a few friends ina restaurant ‘“‘ Unter the Linden.” 
We were talking about various topics. Ali at once a gen- 
tleman well dressed came in, sat down, putting his feet 
upon a chair, his mouth full of tobacco, and ordered in an 
insolent way some dinner. A few minutes after he took 
off his shoes, and made himself at home. Every one pres- 
ent looked at him, and pretty soon he perceived that he 
was the object.of their attention. He then began to ex- 
plain his behaviour, excusing himself, being an American, 
and that was the way the finest Yankees act in America. 
But the waiter knew that man very well. He was a Ger- 
man of the lowest class; went to Amercia and made 
some money there, and came back, wanting to spend his 
money and show off. Thousands of such Germans come 
yearly back to their country and act in the same way; but 
I think that all these men have never been in a real Amer- 
ican family, and every American seeing behaviour like 
that would express the same contempt as the Germans. 
I have been also in France, Italy, Spain, England, stayed 
in every country fora long time, and they always spoke 
very highly of America and its institutions. Any one 
who has read the history of the last century of America 
must give them credit, and not show contempt. Mr. Ber- 
liner, in order to better illustrate the American cor- 
ruption, discloses the fraud and corruption of all classes of 
American society. In my opinion I think if a body is 
getting corrupted the best way is to see where the corrup- 
tion fis, to extract it, and thus cure this body; but if we 
want toconceal corruption in a body as they do in Europe, 
or as Napoleon III. did, we see the result. 

Respectfully, FETRA DE CONUN. 


PROF. BJERREGAARD’S LECTURES. 
Editors of the Christian Union : 

I DESIRE to call the attention of your readers to some 
very interesting discourses, given weekly, by Mr. C. H. A. 
Bjerregaard of Copenhagen, Denmark, before an audience 
at a private residence in Brooklyn. 

The subject at present under discussion is that of the 
Oriental Religions, and their relation to Christian truth. 

This theme was chosen—1. That the difference between 
natura] and spiritual religion might be more clearly seen; 
2. To meet the attacks upon Christianity made by modern 
critics, both scientific and vulgar, whose ranks are so 
rapidly increasing. 

The discourses are conversational in chatacter, questions 
being frequently asked which give rise to discussions and 
interchange of thought—adding thereby to the interest of 
the occasion. Mr. Bjerregaard is a scholar of unusial 
attainments, and deserves to be more widely known. 

There must be other residents of Brooklyn who would 
enjoy the spiritual stimulus of such meetings. If this 
should meet the eye of any such, they can obtain further 
information by addressing, or calling upon Mrs. Kent, 
No. 292 St. James Place, between Fulton and Atlantic 
Avs., Brooklyn: or by addressing Mr. Bjerregaard himself, 
No. 115 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Inguiring Friends. 


—Are we to suppose that the humanity of Christ imposed 
limits on his knowledge of the future, just as it did on the 
knowledge of any other prophet? Mark, 13, xxxii., looks 
like it: ** But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, not 
the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father.’ If he taught out of hisinspired humanity, and not 
out of his divinity, then must not his knowledge have been 
limited? Christ has rendered an invisible future certain, and 
cleared it of all possible doubt. He has made certain a dark, 
hopeless future for the Christless; for those not in Christ, 
and also a blessed state for the righteous, equally certain. 
But beyond this bas he gone any more in detail than the 
prophets and teacher of the world that preceded him? Has 
he not left the future, in many respects, ina deep darkness, 
and so faras he spoke upon the future, beyond a certain 
point, left us to find ourselves,what we will from the notions 
which prevailed in earlier ‘ages, corrected by our greater 
knowledge and by our good sense. P 

There is no question but that when Christ took upon him- 
self man’s nature, he took it in all its limitations. He could 
not fly; he walked as other men walk ; he ate to support 
life as other men eat. Time, space and limitation of natu- 
rallaws were imposed upon what had before been free. 
Laying aside the glory he had with his Father did not mean 
standing on a bright throne, backed with scarlet, flaming 
clonds; it meant laying aside his actual power and his in- 
finite wisdom and knowledge. There was, in his human 
nature, much of the divine nature that was in a state of 
suspense, sleeping, though it had its luminous times, its 
waking hours, when sudden foresight shot through him. 
You will find that De Pressensé, in his life of Christ,carries 
that view very far along, and Chancellor Crosby, in his, 
carries it still further. The double nature of Christ is the 
invention of theologians, with a little God upstairs, anda 
little man downstairs, and they divide up everything in his 
life between them. You cannot make an absolutely dog- 
matic statement that is founded honestly on the evidence 
of Scripture, but this you can say: evidently there was a 
suppression or slumbering of the divine nature, which sub- 
jected iteelf to those conditions in which men lived, but, 
notwithstanding "that there seams to have been some hourg 
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that were more luminous than others in Christ—hours of 
foresight, in which the spirit shot far ahead—though the 
whole cast of hismind was that of one who lived in the 
range of human thought. And it is clear that there was 
much in respect to the future that was concealed from 
him by the limitations which he had voluntarily as- 
sumed. 


—How is that passage true which says, ** That was the true 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.’ 
Now as thousands of millions have lived and died, and 
millions are now living who never saw the true light, as we 
understand it, how can it be true that every man that 
cometh into the world is lighted? Can it be properly ex 
plained in any wise as being a prophecy not yet fulfilled, or 
possibly an argument for the restorationists? 


Christ is the universal light. All intellectual and politi- 
cal, as well as moral illumination has came through him in 
heathendom as well as in Christendom. Such light as dimly 
struggles through the thick darkness in partial disclosures 
of divine truth, afforded by a Buddha, a Confucius or a Soc- 
rates, comes from him, and he who accepts and follows 
this light of nature, as it is called, knowing no better 
light, in so far accepts and follows Christ. 


—What significance had the cross as a symbol before the 
death of Jesus? The master frequently bade those who 
would be his disciples * take up their cross and follow ” him. 
That language means very much to us now, but what would 
the rich young man or the disciples understand by it before 
Jesus was lifted up ? 


The cross was, in the time of Christ, a well known in- 
strument for the infliction of a painful and ignominious 
death, in common use by the Romans, to whom the Jews 
were subject. The Roman custom obliged the condemned 
to carry his own cross to the place of punishment. The 
meaning of the symbol would have been readily under- 
stood by Christ’s auditors, namely, Whoever is not will. 
ing freely to deny himself, even untoa most painful and 
shameful death, is not worthy to be a follower of me. 
New and more sacred significance was afterwards given 
to the symbol by the fact that Christ proved himself will- 
ing to tear all that he asked of his followers. 


Is Mr. Abbott correct in saying that it is doubtful whether 
such a man as Job ever existed, and that it is not of the 
slightest importance, when Ezekiel couples him with Noah, 
and Daniel and James with Elijah? I notice Dr. Kittredge 
dwells on the fact that the invention of a character, such as 
Job, was foreign to the Jewish mind, and to that of antiquity 
generally. 


A character in poetry may serve an illustrative purpose 
as well as a character in history, and may be coupled with 
historical characters in the illustration. We think it prob 
able, however, as stated in the Sunday-School Lesson, 
that Job was a real character, and that the poem which 
bears his name is a picture founded on fact. 


—What passages of Scripture are supposed to teach the 
conscious eternal suffering of the wicked? It seems to me 
that the promise that Christ is to make “an end of sion,” and 
is “ to reign till he has subdued all things to himself,” and 
destroyed even the last ‘‘enemy,"’ which is death, utterly 
forbids such a view. 


There are some passages, which, taken alone, undoubt- 
edly would indicate a final condition, in which all senti- 
ent beings will be brought to holiness and happiness in 
God. Among the passages which, taken alone, indicate 
the eternity of punishment, are the following: Dan. xii., 
2; Matt. iii, 12; xiii, 50; xviii, 34; Luke xvi., 25-26; 
Mark ix., 48-48; John 1ii., 36; Rev. xiv., 11. How these: 

are to be reconciled is a question of exegesis, 
which Evangelical scholars are just now earnestly engaged’ 
in endeavoring to solve. 


—In the Christian Union of March 12th, 1879, among the 
** Inquiring Friends,” I find stated that the name of David's 
mother is not mentioned in the Bible. I beg permission to 
correct that statement. The only apology I can offer is that I 
am personally interested in and attached to your paper, hav- 
ing been a subscriber from its starting point. In conversation 
with an Episcopalian friend, I was informed that the name 
of David’s mother can be found in 24 Samuel, 17th chapter 
and 25th verse. Proof—lst Chron.,2d chapter and 15th and 
16th verses, plainly showing that ‘Nahash” was David's 
mother, and the only place in the Bible where any informa- 
tion is given on that point. 


It is true that some persons have supposed that Nahash 
is the name of Jesse’s wife, and therefore of David's 
mother, but this view is not generally accepted by Biblical 
scholars. It is generally believed that the name is mascu- 
line, and that it was either another name for Jesse, or the 
name of a previous husband of Jesse’s wife. See article 
on Nahash in Abbott’s Religious Dictionary, Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary, or Kitto’s Bible Cyclopedia. 


—Is it not implied in Revelations i., 3, and xxii., 18-19, 
that the Book of Revelations is to be studied and under- 
stood? If so, why then is it continually said by theolo- 
gians and ministers of the gospel that we cannot under- 
stand or have any argument on Revelations? 


The Book of Revelations appeals to the imagination 
and the hope rather than to reason. It is to be studied 
as a picture is to be studied, and understood as a 
great piece of music is to be understood, by the esthetic 
and imaginative and spiritual faculties rather than by 
the reason and the critical faculties. 


—l. Is there any work extant on Chinese immigration to 
this country? 2. What isthe best work on the moral and 
religious state of society at the birth of Christ? 


We do not know of any one work to which you could 
refer. In answer to your second question, we know of 
nothing better than Pressensd’s ‘Religions Before 
Christ.” 





Religions Actos. 


UnitTep States.—Dr. Talmage’s Trial.—Our report of 
Dr. Talmage’s trial, last week, left off with the determin- 
ation of Dr. Ludlow, the Moderator, to retain his office 
until the end, and the testimony of Dr. Prime, editor of 
the ‘‘ Observer,” regarding Dr. Talmage’s valedictory. 

Following this a letter was read from General C. H. 
Howard, publisher and proprietor of the ‘“‘ Advance,” in 
reference to the allegation that Dr. Talmage had fur- 
nished him with a_ stolen list of subscribers of the 
‘*Christian at Work.’’ General Howard testified that 
he obtained such a list from a former Western agent of 
the “Christian at Work,” and gives Dr. Talmage this as- 
surance: 

“*T will merely add that if you stole the list of the “Chris- 
tian at Work,” or procured it and used it in any unwarrant- 
able and improper way, I never knew it. And furthermore, 





Iam willing to take oath, that, to the best of my knowledge 


and belief, you never did so procure or use said list.” 

At the same session Dr. Talmage testified concerning 
the basis upon which the church was supported, and stated 
that it had been announced for two years that the pews were 
assigned without reference to the dollar question ; but that 
this form was subsequently changed at the request of the 
trustees—not because there was any deception in the act, 
but because they were afraid some people would get the 
idea that no money was necessary for the support of the 
Gospel. He had no knowledge that pews in his church 
were disposed of at fixed rentals. He had never seen a 
diagram of the church with fixed prices of pews thereon, 
and when solicited by officers of the church to adopt the 
pew rental system, he always refused with spirit. Con- 
cerning his relations with Mr. John F. Talmage, and the 
telegram to that gentleman, of which so much has been 
said, Dr. Talmage testified that he had made up his own 
mind to give $5,000 toward the debt, and did not con- 
sider that it made any difference whether it was given 
in his name or in that of any of the trustees of the 
church. 

Dr. Talmage’s cross-examination extended over Tuesday’s 
and Wednesday’s sessions, but the facts elicited on 
those days were not of great public interest. Many of 
the questions that were put to Dr. Talmage by the prose- 
cution he refused to answer, especially those referring to 
his relations with his nephew, Mr. John F. Talmage, and 
Mr. Hathaway. Thursday’s session was mainly occupied 
with an effort on the part of the Presbyters, including 
Mr. Crosby, Mr. Wood and others, to vindicate their own 
characters from aspersions which had been made in the 
course of the testimony. Mr. Crosby endeavored to dis- 
prove the charge of Mr. Wood that he (Crosby) had said 
that Dr. Talmage was ‘‘a liar and_a scoundrel and a dis- 
grace tothe ministry;” and although Dr. Van Dyke and 
Mr. MacClelland denied that Mr. Wood had ever repeated 
this conversation to them, the latter, nevertheless, main- 
tained not only that he had, but that Mr. Crosby had used 
the expression as alleged, and referred to a memorandum 
in his note book as corroborative proof. The testimony 
was finally closed at the session of Friday, and an ad- 
journment taken until Wednesday of this week, when 
counsel on both sides will close the case, It is hoped that 
before another week has elapsed a decision may be 
reached. 





Mr. Merriam resigns.—The Rev. James F. Merriam, 
pastor of the Church at Indian Orchard, whose examina- 
tion a year anda half ago will be remembered as having 
initiated the Eternal Punishment discussion in this coun- 
try, has resigned his pastorate. His reasons are stated in 
a letter to his congregation which we take from the 
“ Springfield Union”: 


To the Congregational Church and Society of Indian Or- 
chard, Dear Brethren: I feel that the time has come when it 
would be unwise for me longer to continue in my present 
position as acting pastor of this church, and I therefore place 
in your hands my resignation, without the possibility of a 
reconsideration. My reason is that 1 have not the physical 
strength to do justice to the parish in the pastoral work it ab- 
solutely needs. I have long been dissatisfied with the amount 
1 have accomplished, and I daily realize, with more and 
more plainness, that capacity for incessant personal work 
with the people of our village, by face-to-face talk, at prayer 
meetings, in plans for improvement or reform of any 
kind, is a paramount qualification for a useful pastorate. It 
has been forced upon me this past year, by repeated and dis- 
appointing experience, that at present my strength was not 
equal to the task as it should be performed here, 

In reviewing my work of the past two years I find that we 
have received to our membership by letter and profession 
22 persons—not a large number, but equal to the accessions 
of the preceding six years. The attendance at our various 
services has been fully double what it was, and in propor- 
tion to the size of our church and Protestant community, 
remarkably good. For these things, and for the sincere ex- 
pressions of sympathy, as well as actual co-operation, which 
I have had from many of you, I feel very thankful. 

Especially I am moved to acknowledge the confidence you 
reposed in me after the refusal of our council to install me. 
You will bear me witness that my preaching and administra- 
tion have been precisely the same in their character since 
that time as before it, and that I have avoided controverted 
points of doctrine, and ali appeal to a controversial spirit. 
Also that I have aimed to maintain an entirely friendly feel- 
ing on your part toward those sister churches whose dele- 
gates at that time counselled ‘‘no installation,” as well as 
toward the pastors and delegates themselves. Undoubtedly 
my work was made the more difficult by the verdict of that 
council in these two ways: It awakened a distrust of my 
opinions in some minds which robbed my words of the 
weight they otherwise would have had; and also it widened 
the breach, already much too wide, between all church or- 





ganizations and those Christian men and women who, by 
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good rights, should be in the church working with it in cor- 
dial and hearty allegiance. 

In closing my pastorate here, I feel that I have failed to do 
and accomplish much that sorely needs doing. But the 
church has had the best it wasin me to give,and I cannot 
reproach myself for conscious neglect. Inthe earnest hope 
that my successor may be vastly more useful than I have 
been, and deeply thankful for all we have had together of 
fruitful experience and Christian fellowship, I remain, breth- 
ren, affectionately and sincerely yours, JAMES F. MERRIAM. 

INDIAN ORCHARD, April 14, 1879. 








The Congregationalists of the Northwest held their tri- 
ennial Educational Convention in Chicago during several 
days of last week, as provided in the constitution of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. This convention is charged 
with administering the affairs of the Seminary, and com- 
prises delegates from the churches of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Colorado, Dakota and Wyoming. The present 
gathering has been of more than usual interest, from its 
being also the quarter centennial of the Seminary. Seven 
of the States and Territories named sent delegates: Illin- 
ois, fifty-three; Wisconsin, fifteen; Michigan, nine; Iowa, 
twelve; Indiana, three; Minnesota, two; Missouri, two. 

Introductory to the conventioa proper came the inaugu 
ration of the Rev. Samuel Ives Curtiss, Ph.D., D.D., as 
successor to President Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, in 
the New England Professorship of Biblical Literature, a 
position Dr. Curtiss has well filled during the past year. 
President Chapin gave the charge upon the magnitude of 
the office, impressing the thought that the Bible was 
its own best interpreter. Dr. Curtiss followed with an ex- 
hortation to more thorough scholarship in theology, with 
larger special study of the Hebrew language. 

The Rey. Dr. A. B. Robbins was made president of the 
convention, and presided to the satisfaction of all. The 
most important report before the convention was that of 
the comnittee on the quarter-centennial fund for the Sem- 
inary, presented by E. W. Blatchford, of Chicago. It drew 
attention to the fact that the Seminary stood as the edu- 
cational power of Congregationalism for twelve States 
and Territories—the empire of the Northwest. It recites 
that this section has only twenty-three per cent. of the 
Congregational Church members in the United States, but, 
by the last year-book, had thirty-one per cent. of the net 
gain in church members and thirty-one per ceut. of the gain 
in Sunday-school scholars; that, by the same authority, the 
country’s last annual net gain in C »ngregational churches 
was fifty-six, of which ten were on the Pacific coast, 
forty-three within the northwest country embraced by 
the seminary, and only three within the remainder of the 
United States; and that within the life of the seminary 
the churches within its circuit had muitiplied from 380 to 
1,400. The report attributed this superior growth to a 
corresponding growth in population, agriculture, com- 
merce and manufacture, coupled with am untrammeled 
freedom in religious and secular thought that accepted 
nothing or little at second hand, but insisted on a review 
from the first. For the training of an educated, spiritual 
and orthodox ministry, the report urged further endow- 
ments, larger library and more scholarship, all at a cost of 
$100,000. The convention endorsed the report, and increas- 
ed the quarter-centennial fund asked for to $150,000. 

The Chicago Seminary is the youngest of the seven Con- 
gregational Seminaries in the country, but since its foun- 
dation, in 1854, it has trained 404 students from twenty- 
five different States, and also from foreign countries. Of 
these, 209 have graduated. The assets of the institution 
are set down at $325,000, less a debt of $18,000; and of this 
amount $156,000 is in endowed professorships, $90,000 in 
grounds and buildings, and $43,000 in endowed scolarships. 
The Board of Instruction called attention to the need of 
more young men of a missionary spirit, and the need of 
choosing young men for more qualities than piety. 

After long debate and a nearly equal division of senti- 
ment, the standing rule was retained requ‘ring students to 
pass the four months of summer vacation in reading with 
approved ministers. The special course in theology for 
those lacking time and means for the full course was also 
retained, but not without considerable difference of opin- 
ion upon its effect. The new Seminary directors chosen for 
six years are these: The Rev. O. C. Thompson, of Detroit, 
Mich.; the Rev. W. F. Day, of East Saginaw, Mich.; R. 
8. Peters, Esq., of Manistee, Mich,; C. G. Hammond, 
Esq., and L. G. Fisher, Esq., of Chicago; the Rev. C. W. 
Camp, of Woukesha, Wis.; the Rev. H. F. Rose, of Mil- 
waukee; the Rev. J. W. Strong, of Northfield, Minn.; the 
Rev. T. M. Post, of St. Louis; O. Davidson, Esq.. of Elgin, 
Tll.; the Rev. A. B. Robbins, of Muscatine, Iowa; the Rev. 
G. F. Magoun, of Grinnell, Iowa, and J. G. Foote, Esq., of 
Burlington, Iowa. 

Ohio Conferences.—Ap:il is Conference month for the 
Congregational churches of northern Ohio. ——Toledo 
Conference—twelve churches, most of them quite weak, 
met at Sylvania, April+-10. The Rev. T. G. Cotton, of 
Hudson, Mich, preached the sermon. Discussion was had 
on Missionary Work, Sabbath Schools, Congregationalism, 
Denominational Comity, and Easter.——Central North 
Confereuce—twenty-two churches, mostly in Huron and 
Erie counties, Mich., met in the elegant new house of the 
Wakeman Church, April 15-16. Sermon by the Rev. 
Frank Russell, of Mansfield, from 1 Peter ii, 9. ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Reading,” ‘‘The Lord's Business on Business Prin- 
ciples,” ‘‘The Diaconate,” ‘These Ciphers,” furnished 
material for papers and discussion. Eleven of the twenty- 
two churches have ladies’ missionary societies.——Ply- 
mouth Rock Conference—sixteen churches, twelve in 
Geauga and Lake counties, three in Trumbull, ove in 





Cuyahoga—held a very full meeting at Burton, April 
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22-3. Over seventy ministers and delegates present. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. J. G. Fraser, of Madison, on the Power of 
Fellowship. Services were held in memory of the Rev. 
E. D. Taylor, for nearly thirty years a minister in Geauga 
County. Discussions on Revivals of Religion, Temperance, 
Christian Example in Worship, Better Sunday-school Teach- 
ing. Fifteen ladies’ missionary societies in sixteen churches. 
—Cleveland Conference—thirty-three churches in Cuya’ 
hoga and Lorain counties, eight in‘Cleveland, met at Strongs- 
ville, April 22-3. Topics before the conference were: Prevail- 
ing Prayer, Preparation for Admission to the Church, Re- 
ligious Training of New Converts, Preparation to Pulpit by 
Ordinary Means of Grace, The True Attitude of a Christian 
Worshiper in God’s House, Significance and Advantage 
of the Sacraments of the Church. This is the largest con- 
ference in the State. Trumbull and Maheming Confer- 
ence—six churches in Trumbull County, one in Mahoming, 
met at Bristol, April 22-3. The aii of ministers in neigh- 
boring conferences was sought. Three sermons were 
preached: Discussions on Development of Doctrine in the 
New Testament, The Lord’s Business on Business Prin- 
ciples, Revivals, True and False; Duties of Laymen, The 
Bible Account of the Creation. Grand River Conference 
—sixteen churches in Ashtabula County, one in Lake 
county, one in Pennsylvania—was to meet at Conneant, 
April 30. Five other English conferences in Ohio, one 
association in Pennsylvania, and two Welsh conferences 
in Ohio, contain, with those above mentioned, the two 
hundred and thirty churches which are the constituency 
of the Congregational Conference of Ohio, to meet at Cin- 
cinnati, May 6-8. Sermon by Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., 
of Oberlin. Papers are to be heard as follows: The Doc- 
trinal Basis of Congregational Churches: Do We Need a 
New Declaration of Faith ? Rev. James Brand, Oberlin; 
How to Treat Skepticisu=—Are We Conceding to its Claims? 
Rev. R. G. Hutchings, D.D., Columbus; Family Religion 
as Related to Church Stability and Growth, Rev. T. H. 
Hawks, D.D., Marietta. 





The Chicago Presbytery, at its last meeting, dis- 
missed Dr. W. C. Young to the Central church of Louis- 
ville, Ky., amid many regrets from his fellow-ministers, 
Dr. Webb, of Lincoln'University,laid before it the crippled 
cause of that Presbyterian school for colored ministers, 
located in Chester county, Penn., fifty miles from Phila- 
delphia. He said it had endowment for four professors 
and support for twelve students; that it formerly had two 
hundred students, now one hundred, and had lost the an- 
nual five thousand dollars it used to get from the State, 
because it was sectarian; that it had some students sent 
from Africa whom it didn’t know what to do with. A 
committee was appointed in its interest. 





A New Debt Paying Scheme.—The project of the Metho- 
dist churches of Detroit, Mich., to unite in a combined 
effort to pay off their debts has now been perfected. The 
whole debt, amounting to $40,000, is to be merged in a 
common aggregate, and each church to do its utmost to 
raise its just proportion. When $25,000 have been sub- 
scribed, the subscriptions will become due, and a committee 
of three persons in each church will collect them. The time 
of payment is limited to three years. A treasurer to 
whom this committee is to report monthly, will invest all 
receipts in Government bonds, inviolable till the whole 
aggregate is paidin. A weekly alliance prayer-meeting, 
to be maintained while this effort shall last, is resolved upon. 





Prussia.—The Marpingen Trial.—Some weeks ago we 
gave a brief account of the trial of twenty-cne persons at 
Marpingen, in Rhenish Prussia, who were accused of fraud 
in connection with what is known as the Marpingen mira- 
cles. Further details of this trial have now come by mail, 
from which it appears that the accused persons were prose- 
cuted under the following rule of the Penal Code: 

‘““Whoever shall obtain any portion of the property of 
other persons by means of fraudulent manceuvres shall be 
punished by imprisonment. A fine of 3,000 marks may be 
added to this penalty. An attempt to do this shall be pun- 
ished as if it were the offence.”’ 

The principal among the accused (the Abbé Eich) was 
charged with having knowingly incited several children 
to perpetrate a fraud upon religious credulity by represent- 
ing that they had had interviews with the Virgin Mary. 
The testimony of the children upon the trial was of a most 
extraordinary character. One of them, Anna Thorne, ten 
years of age, declared that the Mother of God had ap- 
peared to her atone timein gold, and another in white 
and blue, that she had been to heaven in a trance and had 
seen God and the holy angels, with the Holy Spirit in the 
form of a dove; and that she had also seen hell at a dis- 
tance. When asked to describe it she said it was all dark; 
but there was a great fire there. Another child nine years 
of age testified very much to the same effect, and another 
one of the same age alleged she had had an interview with 
the devil. The conclusion was that these children had 
been instructed to make these representations by the Abbé 
and their parents with the expectation of drawing pil- 
grims to the place, to whom they would supply shelter and 
food, and thereby reap pecuniary profit. That this ex- 
pectation was realized is attested by the fact that from 
the pilgrims the children frequently received as much as 
400 to 500 marks ($100) per day, and that the offerings 
of asingle year to the curé amounted to 5,000 francs. The 
judgment of the court in the matter was that the alleged 
apparitions were shameful manmuvres on the part of the 
parents of thechildren who said they had witnessed them, 
and on the part of the other defendants who had supported 
these acts of deceit, but they did not legally constitute an 
offence which could be visite1 by any punishment. They 
were accordingly acquitted. The Public Prosecutor has 

lodged an appeal against the decision of the court. 





GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—The New Testament Company of the American Revision 
Committee at its meetings last Friday and Saturday madea 
second revision of the Acts, and sent the final suggestions on 
the Gospels to the British committee. 

—Sunday, a week ago, the East Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, raised $7,000 to free itself from debt, on 
the subscription system extending over two years, under the 
incitement of Mr. Edward Kimball, of Chicago. 

—Drew Theological Seminary has now no incumbrance. 
Within the past year over $50,000 have been received from 
Philadelphia. At the recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
Conference $1,200 were raised as a contribution to help com- 
plete the endowment fund of the Bishop Janes professor- 
ship. 

—A Philanthropic Convention, to organize a Mutual Em- 
ployment Company, with a capital in $5 shares, house the 
stockbolders in a familistére, employ its fittest, requiring 
them to save and invest twenty per cent. of their wages in 
stock, and thus attempt to associate labor and capital, will 
be held on the 21st of May, at 141 Eighth Street, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Unitarians of Newport have organized for the 
centennial celebration of Channing's birthday, April 8, 1880. 
It is proposed te raise $50,000 for a memorial chapel. 

—An eccentric property-holder of Westfield, Mass., says 
that he shall embody a provision in his will giving $1 to 
every man, woman and child, who will attend his funeral 
after his demise. 

—The debt on the Harvard Unitarian Church at Charles- 
town, was raised on Sunday. An unannounced benefactor 
contributed $5,000,and the remainder was made up in the 
offertory before the sermon. 

—Mr. Brownell, a prominent member of the Uncasville 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Conn., has bequeatbed $4,000 to 
that church, $3,000 to the Montville M. E. Church, and $3,000 
to the Palmertown Baptist Church. 

—The Connecticut Bible Society is seventy years old, or 
seven years older than the American Bible Society. There is 
but one institution of the kind in this country as old, and 
the British and Foreign Bible Society is but five years older. 

—The Chambers Street Congregational Church, at Boston, 
which originated in 1861 from a mission established by the 
Old South Church, and bas seen some years of prosperity, has 
been weakening of late, and, the support of other churches 
being withdrawn, is to be disbanded. 

—A councii was called April 9, by the Park Church and 
pastor, Hartford, Conn., vw examine Nahabet Abdallian, a 
native of Turkey, with a view to his ordination for mission 
work in bis own country. After a long discussion on the 
expediency and propriety, eeclesiastically, of ordaining a 
foreigner to a foreign field, with no special responsibility to 
anybody, it was voted by a decided majority to ordain him. 


THE WEST. 


—The new Congregational church in Marshall, Minn., will 
be dedicated May 18th. 

—The Universalists are moving to build a church upon the 
ruins of the Congregational Church of Adrian, Mich. 

—A church has been organized at Buffalo Station, Kansas, 
consisting of twenty members, Rev. D. E. Hathaway, pastor. 

—The Episcopal Church at East Saginaw maintains a 
“Guild House” in a central portion of the city, where there 
is a free and open reading-room, kept warm, lighted and at- 
tractive, and where the latest magazines and a few of the best 
newspapers of the day are to be found. A sewing school for 
poor girls is maintained here by the young ladies of the par- 
ish, and in fact it isthe beadquarters for the benevolent and 
social operations of the church. 

—The Congregational Churct of Ionia, Mich. some months 
since lost their pastor by a call from a larger church. Since 
then they have continued all their customary religious ser- 
vices as usual, having sermons read every Sunday from some 
of the many that are regularly published, keeping up the 
prayer meetings, Sunday-scbool and communion service 
This they will continue to do until a new pastor ie obtained. 
An example to be commended to all other churches. 

—The Presbytery of Detroit passed a resolution at its last 
meeting denouncing the conduct of one of its missionaries, 
Rev. B. J. Forrister, who, the resolution states, “ used his 
office and influence to subvert our principles, and has in 
reality drawn off to another denumination one of our mis- 
sions, for the support of which the funds of the church had 
been used for several years.”” The resolution characterizes 
his course as “surreptitious, utterly regardless of the inter- 
ests of our church, in flagrant violation of fraternal feeling, 
and destitute of common honesty.” 

—The Eastern Association, Kansas, met recently in Wyan- 
dotte. It received as members, Revs., Messrs. H. P. Case, of 
Olathe, M. W. Montgomery,of Fort Scott, and L. P. Broad, 
of Paola. The Rev. 8. D. Storrs, State Superintendent of 
Home Missions, reported 11 churches and 42 Sunday schools 
organized during the year, 631 additions to the churches, 
and over five hundred hopeful conversions. Six churches 
have been dedicated, and five are being built; 14 ministers 
have come into the State, and $1,800 has been raised for Home 
Missions. 





THE SOUTH. 


—The Reformed Episcopal Church at Louisville, Ky., has 
divided. It had suffered from pecuniary embarrassment, 
and the death of Mr. Powers, the Philadelphia chemist, and 
lay patron of the reformed movement. 

—A prayer-meeting was recently interrupted in Stephens- 
ville, Erath county, Texas, by the arrival of a deputy sheriff 
and a posse of citizens with papers for the arrest of one of the 
persons present. Upon stating his errand, the deputy sheriff 
was surrounded by a crowd of the worshippers, who sus- 
pended the meeting, drew their revolvers, and fired upon 
him and bis associates, killing two of the latter, and, after a 
sanguinary conflict, driving the officer and his remaining 
ally from the field. “The murderers,” the report states, 
* were subsequently arrested.” 

FOREIGN. 

—In consequence of the introduction of the English lan- 

guage into the Geelic Church at Paisley, Scotland, on Sunday, 


March 16, the congregation rose in a body and left the 
church, and made so much noise outside that the service 


could not proceed. 

—The American Missionary Association has decided to 
accept Mr. Arthington’s proposition, accompanied with 
$15,000, to occupy a district in Central Africa, which lies 
south of Abyssinia and north of the Victoria Nyanza. It is 





accessible by the Nile, and steamers can be used on the Nile 
and its tributaries, so as to facilitate communication with 
different tribes. The Association calls for $35,000 more to 
start the mission. About ten missionaries will be required. 

—Some very troublesome questions come up frequently be- 
fore the missionaries in foreign lands. The Presbytery of 
Sealkote, India, recently discussed the question of what 
should be done with converted natives having more than one 
wife. Shall a convert be compelled to put away a woman he 
bas always supposed to be his lawful wife, sever a tender 
chord, and bring ruin upon the woman? The Presbytery de- 
cided that ** while it is clear that such persons are not eligible 
to office, yet, in the opinion of the Presbytery, there is 
nothing in the Bible to prevent their reception into church 
membership.” 

—At the “ Church of the Saviour,”’ Birmingbam, Eng. (the 
late George Dawson's), “ conversation meetings"’ take place 
monthly, managed in drawing-room fashion, with interesting 
objects to look at, music to hear, and light refreshments of 
which to partake. But the novelty just introduced is that at 
each meeting some minister of another denomination is in- 
vited to give an account of the distinctive doctrines and 
church policy of bis denominstion. Afterwards questions 
are asked, and general conversation turns upon that topic for 
the evening. One evening it may be a Wesleyan, another a 
Jewish Rabbi, another a Baptist, another a Christadelphian. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 





Bacon, Rev. T. R., Yale 72, son of Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
has been ordained over the Congregational Church in Terre 
Haute, Ind. His brother, Rev. L. W. Bacon, Yale ’50, of Nor- 
wich, preached the sermon, and another brother, Rev. E, W. 
Bacon, of New London, assisted in the services. 

Bacon, Rev. Dr. Leonard, bas accepted the Grand Army's 
invitation to make an address on the New Haven green, 
Memorial Day. 

Case, Rev. W. W., last winter received in the First M. E. 
Church, in Akron, O., ninety members, making a total of 750. 

Cowan, Rev. P. D., has been ordained as pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Wellesley, Mass. 

Colesworthy, Rev. Geo. A., of Shutesbury, accepts a call to 
the North Sunderland Baptist Church, Mass. 

Cudworth, Rev. W. H., is one of Boston's busiest pastors. A 
year ago tbe East Boston Unitarian Church gave him com- 
plete control for one year, and he has met all expenses, prin- 
cipally by voluntary subscriptions, the church being free ; 
while musical, dramatic and literary entertainments have 
helped to swell the treasury. He preaches twice, and super- 
intends the Sunday-scbool of 600 members, attends prayer 
meetings, leads a church singing school, presides at the meet- 
ings of a mutual improvement club, and attends to many 
other duties. 

Clark, Rev J. W. B., D. D., for the past nine years pastor of 
the Baptist Church at Albion, N. Y., bas sentin his resigna- 
tion, to take effect August Ist. 

Deckmann, Rev. E. J., pastor of the German Baptist Church 
in Mew Haven, has resigned to accept a call to Baltimore, 
Conn. 

Edmunds, Rev. Mr., bas had his resignation declined by 
the Tyler Street Church, at Boston, by a close vote. 

—Faulkner, Rev. Mr., a Congregational minister of Brook- 
lyn, L. I., bas given notice of his intention to become a candi- 
date for Episcopal Church orders. 

Hubbell, Rev. J. W., of Portsmouth, N. H., is called to Dan- 
bury, Conn. 

Hamlin, Rev. Mr., accepts a call for a year to the South 
Congregational Church at Pittsfield, Mass. 

Howard, Rev. R. 8., D. D., pastor of the Church of the Re- 
conciliation at Webster, Mass., has tendered his resignation. 
He will make Greenfield his future home. 

Hardy, Rev. Mr., has aceepted the call to preach for the 
Congregational Church at Whatley, Mass., the coming year. 

Humpstone, Rev. Mr., has accepted the North Adams, 
Mass., Baptists’ call to become their assistant pastor. 

Henry, Rev. A. N., lately of the ‘‘ Christian Biblical Insti- 
tute,” Standfordville, Dutchess Co., N. Y., has accepted a 
call to the Christian Church at Medway, Greene Co., N. Y. 

Kendall, Rev. 8. C., of the Orthodox Church, Leominster, 
Mass., has tendered his resignation, to take effect June 1. 

Leonard, Rev. S. C., Congregationalist, of Seymour, is called 
to Naugatuck, Coan. 

Lockwood, Rev. George A., Congregationalist, of Oxford, is 
called to Kennebunk, Maine. 

Love, Rev. Dr. W. D., formerly of East Saginaw, has re- 
ceived a unanimous call from the Congregational Church at 
South Hadley, Mass., and has aceepted the same. 

Murray, Rev. D. B., recently at North Hampton. N. H., has 
accepted a call to the Christian Church at Manchester for 
three montbs. 

Palmer, Rev. Edward S., is called to the Congregational 
Church in Springfield, Mass. 

Smith, Rev. Edwin, bas tendered his resignation to the 
church in Barre, and accepted a call to the South Church in 
Braintree, Mass. 

Schemmerhorn, Rev. M. K. leaves the Unitarian Church at 
Newport. R. L., after June. He thinks that there are larger 
centres in which he can more effectually serve the common 
cause, and desires, before assuming active duties as pastor 
several months of complete rest. 

Stone, Rev. Rollin S., was installed by council as pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Stanley, N. J.—Apr. 224. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. Henry M. Scudder, D. D., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and the installing prayer was offered by the 
venerable Dr. Ogden, of the Presbyterian Church at Chatham. 
Charge to the pastor, by Dr. Whitin, of Newark. 

—Turner, Mr. Job.—At a meeting of the Standing Commit- 
tee of the Diocese of Virginia, Mr. Job Turncr, a deaf-mute, 
was recommended as a candidate for holy orders. 

Tyrie, Rev. Mr., for three years anda balf minister of the 
Free Baptist Church in Saco, Maine, preached his farewell 
sermon on Sunday. 

Terhune, Rev. Dr. E. P., of Newark, N. J., will be installed 
in the pastorate of the First Church, Springfield, Mass., on 
the 30th, when Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Barbour, of New Haven. will 
preach. . 

Waffles, Rev. A.E., of New Brunswick, N. J., has declined a 
call to the Baptist Church at Jackson. 

Wells, Rev. Jonas, bas been engaged to preach another year 
by the Congregational Society of Dunbarton, N. H. 

Wetherby, Rev. Charles, Congregationalist, of Nashua, N 
H., is called to Clinton, Mass. Salary $1800, with parsonage, 
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Science and Art. 


TELEPHONIC IMPROVEMENTS.—Mr. Edison’s latest 
improvement in telephony, consists in the adaptation 
of the electro-motograph to a new receiver for tele- 
phone lines. In the course of some experiments Mr. 
Edison discovered that when an electric current was 
allowed to flow through a spring pressing on a roller 
covered with paper, and moistened witha peculiar 
chemical solution, the roller became very slippery. 
This apparatus he has called the electro-motograph ; 
and it is found to be very sensitive to feeble electric 
currents. The new device consists in attaching the 
spring of the electro-motograph to a large disk of 
mica which forms the vibrating diaphragm in the re- 
ceiving instrument. The telephone at the other end 
of the line is so connected that its electric impulses 
shall flow through the electro-motograph, thus making 
the roller more or less slippery, according to the 
amount of electricity. When the roller becomes slip- 
very from the passage of the electricity, it allows the 
spring to slide over it, and this sets the mica disk to 
vibrating, making quite aloud sound. In this way 
Mr. Edison has succeeded in making a receiver that in 
connection with his carbon telephone makes a very 
perfect system. The sounds from the new instru- 
ment are described as being so loud that the words 
spoken into the telephone at one end of the line, can 
be easily heard in any part of the room where the re- 
ceiver is placed. This is a vast improvement over the 
ordinary telephone; yet the electro-motograph is 
somewhat complicated, and unless it can be much 
simplified, may offer some objections to its extensive 
use. 

A great obstacle to the rapid introduction of the 
telephone his been its exceeding sensitiveness. If a 
telephone wire runs on the same poles with an ordi- 
nary telegraph wire, the electricity of the telegraph 
induces counter currents in the telephone wire, which 
produce a most disagreeable hissing and sputtering in 
the telephone, often being so loud as to render the in- 
strument useless for conversation. Some time ago 
Mr. Edison invented an arrangement for stopping these 
induced currents, and now there comes from England 
the news of a similar invention by Prof. Hughes, 
which he calls an ‘‘ induction balance.” This device 
consists in placing two coils of wire close together, 
and connecting one coil with each line. When the 
telegraph line is in use, there is a current induced in 
the telephone wire by the electricity of the telegraph ; 
and also a current is induced in the coil that has been 
placed i the telephone line by the one that has been 
introduced into the telegraph line. By properly con- 
necting the ends of the coils to their respective lines, 
and setting them at the right distance apart, one of 
these currents can be made to destroy the other, and 
thus relieve the telephone of all the unpleasant noise. 
When there are a number of lines each one must have 
its coil, and be adjusted to the others. Mr. Edison 
adopted very nearly the same plan, using electro- 
magnets in each line having opposite poles presented 
to each other, instead of coils of wire. To him, there- 
fore, really belongs the credit of the invention, though 
as yet it is uncertain which of the two forms will 
work the best, as neither has been tried on a large 
scale. If either plan shall succeed in practical work, 
it will be of great assistance to the telephone. 








MICHAEL MuUNKAOSY, One of whose most important 
pictures will shortly be brought to this country, and 
placed in the Lenox Library, in this city, has achieved 
within a few years a very remarkable artistic fame. 
He was born in Hungary, in 1846, and in the civil and 
political disturbances of the time was left an orphan, 
one of six young children. Early in life he was ap- 
prenticed to a carpenter, and worked at this trade 
until he was about fourteen years of age, when an 
uncle took charge of him and gave him a home. 
Shortly he fell in with a portrait painter and began to 
paint. A dinner was the price of his first picture. 
Then he painted the portrait of a tailor as the price of 
an overcoat, and so on, until he began to command 
cash prices, and collected enough money to carry him 
to Vienna, and give him the advantages of study. Sub- 
sequently he went to Munich and Dusseldorf, chang- 
ing his style of painting with great facility, and at 
last reaching the conclusion that ‘‘nothing was as 
good as ‘ Nature,’” a decision which will give him 
small favor at the hands of some of our critics. In 
1870 he exhibited ‘‘Condemned to Death,” in the 
French Salon, and since then his success has been as- 
sured. Paris has become his home, and he owns a 
fine ‘‘ hotel,” built by himself. A more romantic pas- 


sage of artist life is hardly to be found in the history 
of the craft. 





MINERAL PARAFFINE.—The discovery of large de- 
posits of a kind of mineral] paraffine jn Meta promises 
to be almost as welcome as was the finding of petro- 





leum in Pennsylvania. They occur in beds of brown 
and blush shales, probably of tertiary age, and in 
masses of various dimensions more or less mingled 
with clay. These shales extend from the San Pete 
valley in a north-northeast direction for a distance of 
fifty or sixty miles, and the width of the area or basin 
which they occupy is at the middle point about twenty 
miles. The shale beds richest in paraffine vary in 
thickness from twenty to sixty feet, but there is no 
considerable accumulation of that substance on the 
surface; nor would this be possible, as it would be de- 
stroyed by the annual fires which sweep the country. 





Miss THuURSBY ABROAD.—Miss Thursby has made 
an enviable success in Paris. All the critics unite in 
praising her voice and execution. ‘‘ Figaro” calls 
her another Patti. ‘‘ L’Art Musicale ”—which, by the 
way, credits her with being descended on one side 
from an old Knickerbocker family—says that she is in 
concert without arival. ‘* Le XIX. Siecle,” praising 
her voice, which it declares that she manages with 
skill and grace, says also that she is ravishingly 
pretty. ‘‘Le Sport” speaks of the sweet, vibrating 
timbre of her voice, and of its great flexibiliiy. ‘‘ Le 
Petit Journal” praises her, not only for technical 
power, but for feeling and expression. The ‘ Paris 
Journal,” mentioning first her charming voice and 
her musical cultivation, says that she sang an air of 
Mozart, and a theme with variations of Proch, and 
adds, that she gave the first ‘‘ with a taste and sim- 
plicity marvellously appropriate to Mozart’s style; 
and the second with an ease, a flexibility, a strength 
and a certainty of attack which won hearty and unan- 
imous applause.” ‘‘Le Gaulois” says that she is on 
the way to become one among the most celebrated 
singers. ‘‘ Le Rappel” declares that she is in talent 
of the family of Patti and Albani, and that her voice 
is of the same metal, forged in the same school. 
‘‘Charivari” says that with her first notes she conquered 
her audience, and ‘‘ Le Temps” and ‘‘ Le Menestrel” 
are full of her gifts and graces. Her audience recalled 
and recalled her, and certainly since Albani no foreign 
singer has had such a flattering success in the French 
Capital. 


Books and Authors. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.* 

We are reminded of a passage in Macaulay’s History, 
as we turn over the pages of this new contribution to 
a species of literature which is possibly more fascinat- 
ing and more generally read in America that in Eng- 
land itself: ‘‘ It is difficult to say whether England 
owes more to the Roman Catholic religion or to the 
Reformation. For the amalgamation of races, and for 
the abolition of villienage, she is chiefly indebted to 
the influence which the priesthood in the middle ages 
exercised over the laity. For political and intellectual 
freedom, and for all the blessings which political and 
intellectual freedom have brought in their train, she 
is chiefly indebted to the great rebellion of the laity 
against the priesthood. The struggle between the 
old and the new theology was long, and the event 
sometimes seemed doubtful.” The two movements 
to which, in this passage, Lord Macaulay refers, 
make up the history of the Church of England. There 
was a ‘‘rebellion of the laity against the priesthood.” 
Few Catholics, or Anglo or Old-Catholics, hesitate to 
admitit. It has not died out. There was an “Old 
and a New Theology,” so strongly balanced and in- 
terfused, that their recorded struggle is far more in- 
teresting for dramatic effects than for logical consist- 
ency. Theology in the English Church, or in her 
American affiliation, as compared with other Re- 
formed bodies, must always be partly a misno- 
mer. It would not be very difficult to accumulate 
notes and proofs of this proposition. The admit- 
ted contrariety of growth and development be- 
tween the XXXIX Articles and the Liturgy which 
centers on the Sacraments and ancient creeds, and 
the widely different interpretations which are given 
by bishops and scholars to the articles and the offices 
of the church, as well as the existence of at least two 
well defined parties in the church, attest the struggle 
of the Old and the New Theology, as by no means yet 
ended. We are not now concerned with the question 
of the advantages or evils of a church system which 
has shown ability to live and flourish ‘ large and fair” 
in spite of the absence of 1 centripetal philosophy of 
Christianity, by some secret principle of a faith that 
accepts the blush, when set at naught by “the wisdom 
of the world.” We are concerned simply with the 
fact that Canon Perry has given us a most excellent 
contribution to the historiography of the Church of 
England, in a masterly and singularly dispassionate 














*A history of the Church of England from Henry VIII to 
his Revolution of 1688. By G. G. Perry, M. A., Canon of Lin- 
coin, with appendix by J, A. Spencer, 8.T, PD, on the P, E, 
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array of the facts which after all, when fairly dis- 
played and left to speak for themselves are its best 
possible history. 

It is not many years ago that one or another party 
in theological subtleties, had exclusive claim in his 
own section to the allowable opinions on the history of 
the church of England. Lingard among the Catholics, 
Aral in the Puritan army, Hume among the indifferent, 
and Burnet among the Churchmen, were supreme. It 
was mostly settled that the struggle of the ‘‘Old and 
New Theology,” proceeded on a settled and logical 
philosophy of divinity by definite cause and effect, by 
regular and inevitable process. For what is easier 
than to bind facts to an individual theory of what 
ought to be. 

We welcome the change that has come overus. The 
old lines are lost. The other facts, that something is 
due to the Old Theology, which had worked out its re- 
sults, and has claims to our respect—again, that there 
was a rebellion against the priesthood, which has not 
quite worked out to its result—are recognized and 
urged. The history of the English Church is seen 
to be no mere record of closet-divines, working up to 
a formula of concord, attitudinizing toward a Smal- 
cald convention of princes, or a general council, or 
attempting to educate a nation to a scheme of ‘ Ar- 
ticles of Peace.” It is the history of a race, and a 
race caring little for schemes and analysis of dogmas 
—but caring much for laws that live and powers that 
rule—a race asking of its thinkers to see where the 
Living God is now in action and benediction, rather 
than where He was in the time of Constantine, and 
the age of Richard II., or Gregory VII. Mr. Perry 
has dealt in facts, and he thinks for himself about 
them. He has industriously delved to the bottom of 
most questions, which the facts suggest. He corrects 
the dashy colors of Froude in many cases. By the 
grouping of his character, and scenes, as by the satis- 
factory foot notes, he mostly carries the oracles with 
him. He is plainly himself still on the side of that 
gentle and Anglican priesthood against which a 
latent rebellion exists still; but it gives him great ad- 
vantages in representing honestly the motives and 
notions of the rulers of the English church. 

The American Episcopal clergy, we fancy, are quite 
satisfied that the cause of the history of their church 
in this country, since 1783, should be taken up by the 
Rev. Dr. Spencer, both because of his scholarly at- 
tainments and the fairness of his statements. He has 
condensed into some fifty pages most of the notable 
data of the history of the Episcopal Church in this 
land. We presume from what we know of some of 
these events, that he has done his tntire work with 
discretion, as he has certainly made it interesting and 
instructive. It will appear to any reader of this vol- 
ume that the two influences mark all the past history 
of the Church of England. The Episcopal Church in 
this land shows the effects of that former rebellion of 
the laity against the priesthood, both in her conser- 
vatism and in her ordinances; and confesses to that 
struggle of the Old and the New Theology—formerly 
by the contest between High and Low Church—then 
Puseyite and Protestant, and now in the Ritual firma- 
ment. Every scholar who would rightfully judge of 
what is now in movement about us in these respects, 
should read this work. 


DR. BUSCH’S BISMARCK.* 

No name in Europe can be mentioned with a surer 
guarantee of attention than that of Count Bismarck; 
and no period of his public career is more important 
than the seven months, during which he was with the 
armies of Germany, engaged in the Franco-German 
War, and during which his biographer may be not far 
from justified in saying: ‘‘ Our chief was the centre of 
the civilized world.” 

Dr. Busch must have studied Boswell's Johnson be- 
fore undertaking this transcript of the doings, sayings, 
sighs, and table-talk of his hero, the German Chancel- 
lor; for he certainly emulates the hero-worship 
which gave us so wonderful a biogaphy of Dr. 
Johnson, and has furnished a sketch of Bismarck 
of hardly less absorbing interest and amusing ex- 
actness. The brand of cigars smoked by the Chan- 
cellor, the ‘‘love-gifts” of trout, pastry and smoked 
goose-bread from German restaurant keepers in Ber- 
lin and Leipsic; the number of times he was sum- 
moned to ‘‘the chief,” and what he was commanded 
each time to have done or to do—all these apparently 
insignificant details are given with an accuracy which, 
were the subject less portentous would seem trivial. 
But when the personage is Bismarck, and the biog- 
rapher “his little Busch,” one is scarcely able to spare 
a sentence of the table-talk for fear that while he loses 
some hunting story he may lose also its application to 


the large game being pursued by the noble hunters on 
French soil. 





*Bismarck in the Franco-German War; 1870-71. Author- 


ized translation from the German of Dr, Moritz Busch; 2 vols, 
Chas, Seribpers' Bons, 
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The first question suggested in reading these charm- 
ing volumes concerns the statesman’s motives in allow- 
ing such detailed accounts of himself to be published. 
This, by the way, is not the first surprise of the kind; 
three years ago the same enquiry was excited by the 
publication of ‘‘ Bismarck Briefs,”—letters utterly 
trivial, except that the hand that penned them was 
heavy in the affairs of the whole European Continent. 

This seeming inconsistency, however, is accounted 
for in part in the volumes themselves by a sort of un- 
conscious testimony to the justifiable self-importance 
of the man and his unfailing tact and diplomacy. He 
is determined to keep the man before a people who can 
not refrain from seeing the statesman. And, indeed, 
where the two are so different it is no wonder that he 
should want to appear not only in citizen’s dress to the 
citizen, but in his smoking cap and slippers to the 
quiet man of family. An example of this disposition 
to direct thought to himself is evident in the very 
office which his biographer, Dr. Busch, occupies. He 
is the rhetorical machine that grinds out the Chancel- 
lor’s ideas for the German press at home and the local 
French press which the army by occupying controls. 
Bismarck orders such news transmitted as he deems 
desirable to the German newspapers, and such articles 
written as will properly influence public opinion in 
the great civic centres, or correct the misrepresenta- 
tions of the French press, of which there were enough 
to keep a corps of secretaries constantly employed. 
By this process the whole German press becomes in a 
measure a ‘‘ government organ” and Dr. Busch a modi- 
fied government organism. 

An example of Bismarck’s spirit and method as a dip- 
lomatist, may be inferred from the following rebuke 
to his secretary: ‘‘ Tell me now,” said Bismarck, 
‘“ Why you have lately been so clumsy, I mean in what 
you have been writing. . . What you said lately about 
the Ultramontanes was very strong in its expressions.” 
I took leave to reply that I could be civil, and I 
thought I was rather good at fine malice. ‘‘ Well, 
then,” said he, ‘‘ be fine, but without malice. Write 
diplomatically ; even in declaring war people are quite 
polite.” This was certainly iliustrated in the manner 
in which the Chancellor refused M. Favre permission 
to pass through the German cordon about Paris, to 
attend the conference in London, called to discuss the 
Black Sea question. The refusal distinctly pointed out 
the impropriety of M. Favre, unrecognized by the 
French people, and with the Commune thundering at 
the doors of the Hotel de Ville, absenting himself from 
Paris on so ‘* far-fetched” an errand as Russia’s rights 
in the Black Sea. And yet so politely was allthis said 
that we find the poetical and theatrical Favre folding 
his hands submissively on Bismarck’'s table-cloth, and 
thanking him fur the reminder of what ‘“‘ was due to 
himself.” The German Chancellor is well summed up 
by his own aphorism, ‘‘ Politeness to the steps of the 
scaffold, but hanging for all that.” 

Dr. Busch has given us side views of many remark- 
able people in the circle in which he moved. Some of 
these views are not very complimentary, and are the 
the more unpalatable, no doubt, to the parties described 
by reason of the conviction that the book is no less 
Bismarck’s than it is Dr. Busch’s. The statesman’s 
antagonism with the military, and impatience with the 
delay of the bombardment of Paris, and his great 
sympathy with the common soldiery, will be influen- 
tial just now, no doubt, in his favor with the masses, 
who are at the back of the Socialist influence in Ber- 
lin. 

Withal, this man has two elements which no doubt 
contribute to the French estimate of him as a Barbar- 
ian. His habits as to diet and sleep are certainly very 
primitive. He sleeps when he has nothing else to do, 
and eats but one meal a day, and then gorges himself. 
Think of the political acumen that must be produced 
by eleven hard boiled eggs at one meal! The other 
peculiarity is his superstition—(here again we are re- 
minded of Boswell and his learned Doctor). Bismarck 
talks of his death as knowing the exact time when it 
will occur, and will begin nothing of importance on a 
Friday. He is quoted as saying: ‘“‘I was yesterday 
the victim of a whole swarm of mishaps, one after the 
other,” and adds, after enumerating them, “all 
this happens because it was a Friday.” His judg- 
ment of men is given freely. Among others he 
thus sums up M. Thiers: ‘“‘He is an able and liberal 
man, witty and ingenious, but with hardly a trace of 
diplomatic quality — too sentimental for business. 
Beyond qnestion he is a superior kind of man to 
Favre; but he is not fit to make a bargain about an 
armistice—hardly fit, indeed, to buy or sell a horse. 
He is too easily put out of countenance; he betrays 
his feelings; he lets himself be pumped. I got all 
sorts of things out of him; for instance, that they 
have only three or four week’s provisions left inside,” 
i. e., in Paris. 

This two volume edition has been followed by one 
in a single yo}ume, but we confess that there has been 





not enough in the two volumes to satisfy the interest, 
both personal and political, which Dr. Busch has 
awakened. The translation is the same as that pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co. in their English edition, 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons having arranged with the En- 
glish house to bring it out in this country at the same 
time. 





THE REVIEWS. 

The Ninteenth Century has acquired a deserved repu- 
tation for its insight into foreign affairs, some of its articles 
having produced almost as profound an impression on the 
course of European politics as if they had been State 
Papers. There are three such articles in ‘he current Lum- 
ber which are well worth the careful study of any one who 
desires to make himself thoroughly familiar with the 
meaning of European enigmas. We shall look with inter- 
est to see what it has to say next month on ‘Russian poli- 
tics. Mr. Froude’s defence of himself against the savage- 
ly personal attacks of Mr. Freeman is dignified and 
courteous, a mode] of what a self-defence ought to be. It 
is severe only as what appears to be a perfectly candid 
statement of the facts is by necessity severe. Tennyson’s 
poem on the ‘defence of Lucknow is a strong battle pic- 
ture; not much to our taste, but powerful of its kind. 

In the North American the first article which most 
readers will turn to is the last in the Review, ‘* Law and 
Design in Nature,” a symposium contributed by Prof. 
Simon Newcomb, President Noah Porter, Joseph Cook, 
Rev. Freeman Clarke, and President James McCosh. It is 
a battle with four against one, and in this respect differs 
radically from the symposia which were originally pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,’’ where each writer 
took a different view of a many-sided question. Mr. 
Frothingham writes pleasantly of six deceased contribu- 
tors to the Review, but gives no new information con- 
cerning them. Part two of the article on Socialism in 
America is a warning of coming danger by a decided 
pessimist, timely but far too dark-hued. The writer has 
no faith in the capability of the American people to meet 
the exigencies of their own national) life. 

Vol. I. No. 1. always raises the question whether there is 
any need for the new periodical. We were nota mourner 
at the grave of the ‘* Congregaticnal Quarterly,” and we 
are not a rejoicer at the birth of the Baptist Review. 
A denominational newspaper is a necessary adjunct of a 
denominational church; but the denominational Quarterly 
may be very easily dispensed with. The preacher will 
preach more acceptably to his people if he spends his 
money for Reviews which give him the views of all 
schools of thought—such as the ‘ International,” the 
“« Princeton,” or the ‘‘ North American ”—than by putting 
it into a Church Review. Granted the necessity for a 
denominational periodical literature, the ‘ Baptist Re- 
view” fills the place well. We believe that all the articles 
are by Baptists, but only one is on a distinctly Baptist 
theme ; some of them are characterized by marked abil- 
ity. But why should such an article as that of Dr. H vey 
on “Our Knowledge of the Infinities,” or that of Dr. 
Lasher on “‘ Inspiration,’’ be confined to Baptist readers ? 

The most notable articles in the Catholic World of a 
denominational character are the reply to Dr. Tiffany’s 
article in “‘Scribner’s Magazine,’’ which would have been 
stronger if it had been conceived and written in a kindlier 
spirit, and “‘ Private Charities ‘and Public'Money,” which 
is devoted to proving that the private charities of the 
Roman Catholics in this State have not had their fair 
share of the public moneys. Incidentally it illustrates 
the danger of the position for which the writer argues 
with ability, the wisdom of contributing public money to 
private charity, for it shows that this course inevitably 
arouses suspicion and jealousy in the various denomina- 
tions lest they do not get their full share. 

The International Review makes a mistake in exclud- 
ing religious topics from its pages. It would do well to 
follow the example of the best English reviews — the 
“Nineteenth Century,” and the ‘‘ Contemporary’’—for re- 
ligious topics are those both of the widest and profoundest 
interest. The current number is opened by a short, mys- 
tical poem of two verses by Longfellow, and contains two 
popular articles, one on ‘‘ Sydney Dobell,”’ by Miss Mulock, 
and one on ‘‘ English and American Painters at the Paris 
Exposition,” by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. ‘“ Railway 
Pools’’ and ‘‘ Army Reorganization” will interest only a 
limited class cf readers. In the latter, General Robert 
Williams argues for the preservation of the army and for 
some reforms which appear to be practical. 

The Princeton, on the other hand, leans perhaps a little 
too much to the metaphysical and the abstruse. President 
Porter writes on ‘‘ Force, Law and Design;” Balfour Stew- 
art on ‘Science and the Future 'State;’ Dr. Patton on 
“‘The Final Philosophy:’’ Alfred Cave on ‘‘ Mosaicism ;” 
Professor Bowen on ‘‘ The Idea of Cause,” and Dr. At- 
water on ‘‘ The Supremacy of Conscience, and of Revela- 
tion.”” These are all fundamental themes, but the *‘ Prince- 
ton Review” would do better service if it would not 
confine itself quite so exclusively to the work of laying 
foundations. 

The interest in England in religious and ecclesiastical 
questions is curiously illustrated from month to month by 
the make-up of the leading Reviews. The Contemporary 
for April begins with an article on the “professional 
studies of the clergy,’’ and discusses the ecclesiastical con- 
troversy respecting disestablishment under the eccentric 
title, ‘‘ The Disenclosure of the Anglican Paddock’” The 
article on carnivorous plants is an interesting one on a 
curious subject, though we do not see that the author adds 
anything to the information hitherto given to us by Mr. 
Darwin, and that on ‘‘ Contemporary life and thought in 





Russia” throws not a little light on recent events in the 
country. 

Of the other Reviews that lie on our table a few words 
must suffice. The boldness of the article in the American 
Catholic * Quarterly Review on “ Vernacular Versions of 
the Bible” is rather startling. It seems that the Roman 
Catholic Church is the one that has given the Bible to the 
people in their vernacular, and the Protestants have taken 
it away from them! But what does the author mean by 
the extraordinary assertion that ‘‘all English Bibles are 
based on the Bibles of Luther and Beza’’? The National 
Repository contains a notably entertaining and gossipy 
article on Bryant, ty anold acquaintance. The illustra- 
tions to the first two articles are fearfully and wonderfully 
made. The Bibliotheca keeps within narrow theologi- 
cal limits, too narrow to meet the real vital needs of the 
modern American pulpit. The Universalist Quarterly 
discusses the New Orthodoxy, in one article, and Inspira- 
tion, in two articles, neither being a specially remarkable 
addition to the current debates. 


The Art Journal. (D. Appleton & Co.) Of the four 
large plates which illustrate the ‘‘ Journal” for April three 
are on “ steel,” so called, though copper is at present the 
material universally employed. The fourth is a wood en- 
graving, by W. J. Linton, from a painting by the Hun- 
garian artist, Michael Munkacsy, who has of late been 
gaining much reputation among European buyers. His 
success indeed is among the most remarkable of the 
period. The subject of the present plate is the familiar one 
“Milton dictating ‘ Paradise Lost’ to his three daugh- 
ters.” The original reeeived a medal of honor at Paris and 
has lately been on exhibition in London, whence it will be 
brought to this country. It was purchased by Mr. Avery 
for Mr. Robert Lenox Kennedy, of thiscity. Its perman- 
ent home will be in the Lenox Library. The engraving 
was made from a photograph, and is very successful in its 
picturesque effect. The other large plates are ‘‘ Samson,” 
after E. Armitage, R.A.; ‘‘ The Prince of Spain’s Visit to 
Catalina,” after G. 8S. Newton, R.A., and one of Fortuny’s 
curiously fascinating etchings. The draughtsmen and en- 
gravers who jointly illustrate ‘‘The Land of Egypt” and 
‘‘Landscape iu American Poetry” deserve, as in their 
preceding work, the highest praise. The catalogue of the 
Paris Exposition continues with its accustomed profusion 
of illustration, affording an excellent subject of study for 
all who are cultivating the decorative faculty. The inter- 
esting series of papers on Art matters, to which we have 
referred in previous numbers, are continued, some with 
illustrations and some without, but always with their full 
literary value to the appreciative reader. 

Scribner's Monthly, Vol. XVII, makes its appearance in 
a new olive green binding, which would call for our unqual- 
itied admiration were it not that the preceding volumes 
of our set are in marooncovers. However, magazines like 
Scribner’s are immortal, and after all, the contrast be- 
tween maroon and olive-green is not objectionable. The 
seventeenth volume closes with the April number, of which 
the publisbers state an edition of 92,000 copies was printed, 
and probably other editions will have to be issued before 
the demand is satisfied. Of the May number, now pub- 
lished, a first edition of 95,000 copies has been ordered. It 
is not at all unlikely, that by the close of the year edi- 
tions of 100,000 will be called for. During the publication of 
this volume the sale of the magazine has increased by nearly 
20,000, and that of the English edition has doubled during 
the same period. No one who is in the habit of reading 
the magazine will require any explanation of its success; 
the remarkable excellence of its engravings, the high stan- 
dard of its literary contents, and the wide range of thought, 
investigation, and fiction which it covers, place it eas- 
ily at the head of publications of its class. The fact 
that the demand for its monthly numbers has grown toits 
present proportions at home, as well as abroad, during a 
period of protracted depression is a reasonable guarantee 
that its prosperity is built upon a sure foundation of in- 
trinsic merit. It does seem a little reckiess though on the 
part of the editors to promise better things for the future 
than have been achieved in the past. 

The Epistle of Paul to the Churches of Galatia, prepared 
by Rev. James Macgregor, D. D., Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the New College, Edinburg. (T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburg; Scribner & Welford, New York.) This volume 
is the first of a new series, to be called Hand Books for 
Bible Classes, under the editorial care of Rev. Marcus 
Dodds, D. D., and Rev. Alex. Whyte, M.A. The series 
will cover much of the Old and the New Testainent-, the 
Sacraments, the Reformation, and the Life of Christ. 
Among the writers engaged we notice the names of Profs. 
Caudlish and Lindsay, of Glasgow, Principal Brown, of 
Aberdeen, and Prof. Davidson, of Edinburg. The intro- 
ductory volume is not an effort to popular ze the study of 
this epistle, but to give valuable information concerning 
its authorship, the churches to which it was addressed — 
the times and surroundings of its writings—the logical 
sequence of its argument and a discriminating but brief 
discussion of its controverted peculiarities. Each chapter 
of the Epistle is accompanied by critical notes, and at the 
end of each chapter a half dozen questions are put to 
throw upon the mind the taste of inquiry as to whether it 
has caught the clew to the meaning of the apostle. 

The Evangelical Church (T. Whittaker) isa volume of ser- 


mons collected to show the essential unity between all 
branches of the Christian faith. It has been compiled by 


the Rev. Henry Tullidge, D. D., and certainly represents 
some of the best names in the modern pulpit. We find 
here the names of the following distinguished preachers : 
Dr. Binney, Canon Melville, Edward Garbett, Alexander 
Maclarren, Hugh Stowell, the late Dr. Guthrie and Arnot, 
and Rev. Morley Punshon. The volume is a compendium 
of eloquence and spiritual suggestion, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest x nt issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promotly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. <Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. | 

CASSEL, PETTER & GALPIN. 
Malet, Sir Louis—Reciprocity...........eseeeee: 
COLEMAN & MAXWELL. 

Nadleigh, R. H.— Headgear, Ancient and 
cnickpksiedacdesscas ecnascensuiantcnes 
THos. Y. CROWELL. 

E'lanwood, March.—A Year at Poplar Row....81 25 
“hamberiain, Miss P. B.—The Mistress of the 


PND ok 0600026 +ks-nincanenceeseses cncusnee 
HARPER & BROs. 
inglake, A. W.—Kothen..........csccccescevece 10 
Martin, Mrs, H.—For a Dream Sake............. 1b) 


HENRY HOLT & Co. 


Beerbohm, Julius.—Wanderings in Patagonia 1 S 
James, H. A.—Communism in America,........ 1 00 


1VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
Swett. Joo.—Normal Word Book.............+5+ 
J.B. LipPINcoTT & Co. 
Forrester, Mrs.—Rhona .............cceececsecees 1 50 
JOHN MURPHY & Co. 
White, Hon. Andrew—Education in Political 
BCIONCE.....ccccccscccces coccccccccccvccscces 
G. P. PUTNAM’'S SONS. 
Adama, W. H. D.—The Secret of Success...... 1530 
ie = D.D,—Thoughts on the Religious : 
Squibb , E. R.—Adulteration ot Food. 
Weigall, Chas. H.—Figure Drawing. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & Co. 


Crosby, Howard—The Temperance Reform... 10 
Wiliey, 8S H.—Thirty Years 1n Californi.a..... 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 





Fisher, Geo. P.—Faith aud Rattonalism........ 1 25 
Hodge, C., D.D.—Conference Papers——....... 3 00 
Stockton, Frank R.—Rudder Grange........... 1 25 
N. ¥. BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Thirty-seventh Annual Report...... ... .. .... 


PRIVATELY PUBLISHED. 
Campbell, Dugald—Blue Ribbon Lays.......... 
SoUTHEKN METHODIST OFFICE, NASHVILLE, 
Cunnyngham & Mclntosh.—New Life Songs 
BRE TOM sone v0: 6s00de: cescceenns cedsdoccecce 


We have also received current numbers of the 
following publications : 


MUSIC: (Biglow & Mam.) Where is my boy to- 
bight? Robt. Lowry, 35 cents, 

MAGAZINES: Religious — American Missionary, 
Baptist Missionary Magazine, loternational Les- 
son Monthly. Missionary Herald, New Church 
Independent. (Scntific.) Nature, an 
Journal, Popular Science Monthly, The Sanita- 
rian, Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine. (Gen- 
eral.) Appleton’s Journal, Arthur's Home Maga- 
zine, International Review, National Kepository, 
Portfolio, Princeton Review, Primary Teichers 
Monthly, Wide Awake. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—As a likeness, the portrait of Dr. Holmes, 
in the May ‘‘ Scribner,” is very gocd. 

—Henry Holt & Co. announce a new and 
large-type edition of Taine’s ‘‘ English Lit- 
erature” at $1.25 

—Mr. Froude has written a sketch of 
‘* Cesar,” which is published by Longmans 
in an 8vo vol. with a portrait on steel. 

—The Riverside Press has ready new im- 
pressions of Montaigne’s and Carlyle’s es- 
says, both carefully edited and indexed. 

—The English Old Testament revisers, 
now going over the historical books for the 
second time, have got as far as 1 Samuel 
2.17. 

—Justin McCarthy has been elected to the 
British Parliament. His new “ History of 
our Own Times” is having a great run in 
England. 

—Mr. S. C. Hall, who was acquainted 
with Thomas Moore so far back as 1821, is 
going to publish ‘‘A Memory ”’ of him in 
season for the Dublin Centenary of May 28. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. have made great re- 
ductions in the prices of their books for 
Sunday-school libraries, in many instances 
to poiuts below that at which they stood 
before the war. 

—The chief work of the late Miss Eliza 
Meteyard, who died in London a few weeks 
since, was her “ Life of Wedgwood"’; and 
she was also author of a number of other 
volumes illustrative of Wedgwood’s art. 

—The ‘‘ Memoir of the life and Episco- 
pate of Geurge Augustus Selwyn,,’ Angli- 
can Bishop of New Zealand and Lichfield, 
should be one of the most fascinating of 
biographies. He was a saintly and zealous 
man. 

—‘ Replies’ is the name of a new two- 
penny weekly started in London, the object 
of which is to answer all sorts of questions 
from all sorts of people. It is intended to 
be a sort of traveling cyclopeedia, keeping 
up with the times. 

—Mr. L. J. Trotter’s ‘‘History of India” 
ani ‘‘ Life of Warren Hastings’ are to be 
translated into German by Dr. Karl Miller 
Mylins, under the authorization of the 
author. The former is a standard work of 
exceptional value. 

—Under the title of *‘The Antiquary ” 
Mr. Geo. Sparrow, of this city, proposes to 
start a monthly journal devoted to the 
preservation of local records, genealogies, 
etc.; a sort of American ‘“ Notes and 
Queries.” Price $1 a year 

—Rev. H. K. Haweis’s new volume of 
sermons, ‘‘ Arrows in the Air,” has pleas 
for Shakespeare, ‘‘ blue china,” parks for 
the jpeople, Mr. Whistler, and against the 





Confessional, the bearing vein, and patés de 
foie gras. How’s that for English sermon- 
izing ? 

—White, of Selborne, has a new modern 
disciple in Mr. Henry A. Bright, an English- 
man, who, in a volume called ‘‘ A Year in a 
Lancashire Garden,” has written a popu- 
lar narravive of a year’s intercourse with 
the insect and other folk of his garden. 

—Mr. Gladstone recommends to students 
of English political history the following 
works in particular: May’s ‘‘ Constitutional 
History of England,’ Bagehot’s ‘‘ Constitu- 
tion,” Mr. Molesworth’s and Mr. McCar- 
thy’s new volumes, and the Duke of Ar- 
gyll’s book on the Eastern and Afghan 
questions. 

—Sampson Low & Co., of London, have 
begun the publication of a series of monthly 
volumes of Illustrated Biographies of Great 
Artists. ‘‘ Titian,” by Richard Ford Heath, 
and ‘*‘ Rembrandt,’’ by J. W. Mollett, are 
now ready The size is asquare crown 8vo; 
there are illustrations; and the price is 
$5.00 a volume. 

—Macmillan & Co, have in press four 
volumes of the literary remains of the late 
Prof. Clifford; two of which will consist of 
lectures and essays, to be edited by Leslie 
Stephen and Frederick Pollock, the ,third, a 
popular exposition of the scientific phenom- 
ena involved in seeing and thinking, and the 
fourth a reprint of mathematical papers. 

—Dr. Bernard O’Reilly sent not long 
ago to Pope Leo XIII. a copy of his recent 
work, ‘‘ Heroic Women of the Bible and 
the Church,” published by Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert, of New York. This house has 
issued a circular, giving extracts from two 
letters addressed to Dr. O’Reilly, from 
Rome; one, the translation from the Latin 
of an official notitication from Cardinal 
Simeovi, Prefect of the great College of the 
Propaganda Fide, formerly announcing the 
‘‘ approbation” ef Father O'Reilly’s book 
by his Holiness; the other a very interesting 
letter from Dr. L. E. Hoslot, Rector of the 
American College in Rome, giving some de- 
tails of a private interview with the Pope, 
and, at the request of the Pontiff, present- 
ing to Dr. O'Reilly the most marked ex- 
pressions of personal regard and apprecia- 
tion of his writings. Indeed, so pleased was 
Pope Leo with the work and the author 
that he sent still another official approbation 
through Monsignor Boccali, one of his pri- 
vate chamberlains. 

—The announcement of an interesting 
magazine ‘“‘find” is made by ‘ Scribner’s 
Monthly,’’ being the letters of Madame 
Bonaparte to her father from Europe dur- 
ing those most romantic years when she 
was seeking recognition for herself and 
**Bo” (as she uniformly calls her son), at 
the hands of his European relatives. These 
letters lay in the lumber-room of the old 
Patterson mansion on South street, Balti- 
more, from the death of Madame Bona- 
parte’s father, in 1836, until a few years ago, 
when the house was pulled down. They 
were then sold toa junk dealer for a trifling 
sum, and by him to,a paper dealer who, re- 
cognizing their value, disposed of them to 
the present owner, from whom they are 
obtained by the editor of ‘‘Scribner.’’ Mr. 
Patterson’s endorsement on the package is 
simply .‘‘ Betsy’s Letters.” These letters 
were written between the years 1805-'33, 
and show her now in England, with hopes 
of a reconciliation with Jerome; now in 
Geneva educating ‘‘ Bo;’’ later in Italy with 
the Bonaparte family (of whom she gives 
keen descriptions), and then back ‘in Paris 
enjoying her coveted social triumpis. The 
letters arejsaid to exhibit most interestingly 
her high social ambition, shrewd business 
tact, wide knowledge of the world and out- 
spoken cynicism, as well as some of the 
more kindly traits which characterized tre 
distinguished writer. The first instalment 
of these letters will appear in the June 
“Scribner,” and will include an account of 
the negotiations for a marriage between ‘‘Bo"» 
and Charlotte, the daughter of Joseph Bona- 
parte, in which the writer was greatly in- 
terested, but which finally failed. The 
remainder of the material will appear in 
the succeeding numbers. The owner of the 
letters is Mr. Eugene L. Didler, of Balti- 
more, whose paper on “The Baltimore 
Bonapartes,” in ‘‘ Scribner” for May, 1875, 
contained engravings of Gilbert Stuart's 
celebrated portrait of Madame Bonaparte 
and Jerome, painted in 1804, soon after 
their marriage.—{Tribune. 








NATU RE, dc A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
* Science, has recently been much in- 

creased in size,and wil) be ane of aaa 

value to all interested in Scien 

Rena Li cts. for sample copy. Macmillan ‘Cc Co.. 34 

Bond 8t., New York. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NOW —- AGENTS WANTED. 
UST PUBLISHED: 


LYMAN ABBOTTS NOTES ON ST. JOHN, 


260 pp. New and Original Mapsand Illustrations 
8 vo, Cloth, $2. 


Same in Sheep, $2 50; Half Morocco, $4 50. 
Sent to subscribers, post paid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers. 
Previously published, 
ABBOTT'S COMMENTARY pe etree. 
Prices: Cloth, $2; eaeee, © Half Mor., $4 50. 
ABBOTT'S COMMENTARY on Mat RK and LUKE. 
Prices, pier y= » $2; Lean’ ts a Pr -4 Mor., $4 50. 


Prices, Cloth, $, Sheep, 2 0: Half Mor., $4 50. 
¢#Subse;»iptions for the SERIES may be sent 
to the Publishers, 

Agents will be appointed in the order of their 
epplication, This series of Commentaries on the 
Books of the New Testament will be completed in 
eight bandy volumes. lit is prepared for Christian 
workers, for families, and for areata pur- 
poses in Sabbath an1 Day Schools. 

4. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 


111 WILLIAM 8St., N. Y.: 34 MADISON 8t. Chicago. 


A NEW IDEA. 


Hand-Book for Visitors of the Sick. 


By THE REV. WALTER BAKER. 














Containing, beside the Hints suggested by the 
large experience of the Author, various 
Selections from Scripture, 

Ghoice Books, etc., ete. 






Cloth 
Cloth, Gilt. 
Moroceo, Red “Edges. 


Sent by mai! on receipt of price. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York City, 


A NEW CANTATA, 


SAMUEL. 


Words by Dr, T. G. CHATTLE. Music by JOHN 
LLOYD, Jr. Adapted for performance by Choirs, 
Choral Societies, Glee Aesociations, &c. 


The music is pleasing 9 uality, not difficult, 
and will not require man earsuls. Can be per- 
formed either with or w thout scenery or special 
costumes. 

Many of the choral numbers in this work will be 
found suitable for Church use,as Anthems for 
opening and ciose of service. 


Price 50 Cents, Published by 
WM. A. POND & CO.,, 
No. 25 Union Square, New York. 


The Six Days of Creation. 


By TAYLER LEWIS. 
2mo., $1.50. 


Bel-Miarjory. A Tale. MEADE... ... $1 50 
Jean Lindsay. BRODIE......... ..... 1 2 
Jesus of Nazareth. PATTOn.. ve F 
Life of Rev. W. Pennefather. 8vo. 2 50 
00 
2 
50 











Our Life Day. SAPHIR.... ............ 1 
The Wicket Gate. NEWTON.......... 1 
Butler’s Ancient Philosophy. 2 v. 2 
Tessa Wadsworth’s Discipline.... 1 50 
Pres’t Edwards’ Works. 4 vois. 8vo. 6 00 
Henry’s Commentary. 5 vols., 4to..15 00 
King in His Beauty. Dr. Newton... 1 25 
King’s People. Miss Warner. 5 vols. 7 00 
Haps and Mishaps. Misses Mathews 7 50 


S. S. Libraries supplied on favorable 
terms, and with great care in the selection, 


both from our own list and that of other Pub- 
lishing Houses and Societies, 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








If you want a new Sunday- 
School Song Book select from 
Messrs. Biglow & Main’s List, 
which you will find occupying 
this space in the next issue of 
this paper, When ordering, 
please mention the fact that 
you saw this Advertisement in 


the Christian Union. 


HE ‘Crown Editions,” $1.00 per petene. 
MACAULAY’'S ENGLAND. 5yols. Cloth, e 
gilt. HuMs’s ENGLAND. 6 vols. Cloth, extra allt 
GIBBON’S ROME. 6 vols. Cloth, extra gilt. 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & "HAFFELFIN ER, Phila. 


for ng ye ang fo one? Libra- 
Teachers, 
Young Peoples and Ghiigees. Catal’g’e 
sent free to any address on application. 
oars & HUNT, Publishers, New York. 











NOW READY. 
Part 6. Price, $1.25. 


A DICTIONARY 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


(A. D. 1450—1878.) 

By Eminent Writers, English and Fereign. 
With Illustrations and Wood-cuts. 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. 

To be published Quarterly in about Twelve Quar- 
terly Parts. 

Volume I., Price, $5.50, in a few days. 


MACMILLAN & (CO, 


22 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 

CARD TO HYMN WRITERS.—Theun 

dersigned, associate author of a new music 
book now ip press, is at present engaged on a 8.8. 
singing book,and solicits contributions from bym n 
writers throughout the country.— All communica- 
tions entirely confidential.—F. H. H. Tl.omson, 
Tunkhannock, Pa. 


KUROPE, “sags: 


Send for book “Two Months in TERI and cir- 
cular of Summer’s tou Re Mnusual advantages at 
very reasonable rates. RK. BURCHARD, 

State a. Sch ool, Fredonia, N.Y 


Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. 


33 "g 8 Curious Old Books at your price 
a caters Books at our price. 














Vacation 
Party to 





i og .~ tg 5 Books at any 
rice. Gatalnaee No. EGGAT Bucs. 
Beekman &t. opp. Nowe a. Office. New York 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO, 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 














Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 


FOR 


Churches, Dwellings, &c., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


AND 


(3th St. near Union Square 
NEW YORK. 


MITCHELL, VANCE 
& CO. give special atten- 
tion to furnishing dwell- 
ings with GAS FIxX- 
TURES, in the Newest 
and Most Original Stvles, 
and of Designs, if desired, 
specially adavted to the 
furniture and decoration. 
Careful and competent 
workmenemploved. Un- 
equalled assortment in 
our warerooms chee.- 
fully shown to visitors 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, e tC known to the aplic. since 
are made at “THE MENEELY LL 
NDRY,” bo od } pl Y. New oe 

bat No Aaencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Sthools, Fire Nay ee Farms, ete, FULL Y 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 
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Dodd, Mead, §& Company’ s 
ECONOMICAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


The marked success of their Economical Libraries, of which over 90,000 volumes have been sold, has led the pub- 
lishers to prepare a new Library for 1879 and to make a 


SWEEPING REDUCTION 


rices of all their Sunday-school and Juvenile Books. Nearly all of these are now included in their HEARTHSTONE 
L RARY, issued in two series, each uniformly bound, the volumes of which are sold separately. 
The aim has been to make each of these series not ‘only cheap but 


TRULY ECONOMICAL, 


=~: is, to supply books of the best quality at the lowest price. Some of their most valuable publications, including the works 
Mrs, Charles cerry § of The Schonberg-Cotta Family), Hesba Stretton, Edward Garrett, Norman Macleod, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelpe, Jacob Abbott, Lyman Abbott, Dr. John Hall. Dr. H. H. Jessup, etc., are found in these series. 
The books are well printed, on firm paper, bound most attractively in the best English cloth, and fully illustrated. 
The following are ee ready : 


Economical S.S. Library “C.” 40 Vols., 16mo, $18.50 Net. 


10,922 Pages, 400 Illustrations. 50 Catalogues with each Set. 











CATALOGUE. CATALOGUE. 
August and Elvie, by Jacob Abbott. Father's and Mother’s Comfort, by Mrs. Boyd. Schooner Mary Ann, by Jacob Abbott. Little Brown Girl, by Esme Stuart, 
Bede’s Charity, by Hesba Stretton. Maiden and Married Life of Mary Pow ell, by Miss | The Maid of Stalsund, by J. F. de Liefde. Letters from Egypt, by Miss Whately. 
By Still Waters, cdward Garrett | Manning. Granville Valley, by Jacob Abbott. ' Three Paths in Life, by Ellen Barlee. 
Casella; or, The Children of the Valleys, by the author | Miles acah, Captain of the Pilgrims, by John S.C. | Half Hours in the Tiny World, with many illustra- | The Last Sheaf, by Mabel. 
of the Elsie Books. _Abbo | tions, | The Old Stone House, by Joseph Alden. 








Climbing the Ladder, by A. K. Holt, His Excellency; or, Aline Carruthers and her Friends. | Through a Needle’s Eye, by Hesba Stretton. 


1. 
Nate Book of the Bertram Family, te the author of | Half Hours in the Far North, with many illustrations. | Tom Gillies, and the Knots He Tied and Untied 





Child Life in New England, by Sarah M. Hall. rs 

Diary of Kitty Trevylyan, by the author of the Schon- Schonberg-Cotta ) aemeeeil Hard to Win, by Mrs. Geo. Cupples. | The Young Dese arter, a story of the Thirty Years’ War. 
berg-Cotta Family. Norah, by Mrs. Boy: Hunter and Tom, by Jacob Abbott. The Rowland Children. by Mrs. Bi yd. 

Deepale End, by author of Cottage on Shore, One of the Least, by %. Russell Sharman. Joseph Pilmore, the Quaker Soldier. Women of the Arabs, by Dr. Jessup. 

Fasie's Journey and What She Found in It. Premiums Paid to : -xperience, by Edward Garrett. Lapsed but not Lost, by the author of the Schonberg- | Winifred Bertram, by the author of the Schonberg- 

Elwood Freeman, by Mrs. Boyd. Peter and Polly, by Marian Douglass. Cotta Family. Cotta Family. 





Economical S. S. Library “B.” 60 Vols., |6mo, $29.00 Net. 


16,462 Pages, 500 illustrations. 50 Catalogues with each Set. 








CATALOGUE. CATALOGUE. 
Alice and Her Friends; or, the Crosses of Childhood. | Deaf Shoemaker, and other stories, by Philip Barrett. | sinnte Sosteie, by Mary Belle Bartlett. Glenarvon; or, Holidays at the Cottage. 
= Warrington’s Mistake, by Lucy Ellen Guern- | Gypsy’s Cousin Joy, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Jouble Story (A), ne Macdonald. Gy psy Brey nton, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
| Sa psy’s Sowing and Reaping, by Elizabeth Stuart | David Lloya’s Last Will, by Hesba Stretton. ary Osborne, by Jacob Abbott. 
Bible Ree, by Rev. J. Comper Gray. Phelps. Early Dawn; or, Sketches of Christian Life in Eng- | Margaret, by C. ©. Fraser Tytler, author of Jasmine 
Brought Home, by Hesba Stretton. | | ay psy’s Year at the Golden Crescent, by Elizabeth land in the Olden Times, by the author of the Leigh. 
Crooked Places ; a Story of Struggles and Trinmphs, Stuart Phelps. Schon we peg Family. Nelly’s Dark Days, by Hesba Stretton. 
bv Edward Garrett. | Geoffrey, the Lollard, by Frances Eastwood. Familiar Talks to Boys, sey Rev. John Hall, D D. On Both Sides of the Sea: A Story of The Common 
Crust and the Cake, by Edward Garrett. Hubert by Jacob Abbott, Faire Gospeller (The): Mistress Anne Askew, by the wealth {and the Restoration, by the author of the 
© ae ng Contest, by the Author of Battles Worth | Juno and Georgie, = Jacob Abbott. author of Mary Powell. Schonberg-Cotta Family 
Fighting. Juno on a Journey M Jacob Abbott, Finland Family; or, wand ies Taken for Facts, by | Old Back Room (The), by Jennie Harrison. 
Coun Bessie: a story of Youthful Earnestness, by | Remenens (The), by H. K. Potwin. Susan Peyton Cornwall. Polly and Winnie: a story of the Good Samaritan, by 
Mrs. L. Baifour. King’s Servants (The), by Hesba Stretton. Henry Willard; or, The Value of Right Principles, by the author of Lonely Lilly. &c. 
chasaatar Sketches, by Norman Macleod. Lillingstones of Lillingstone, by Emma Jane Wor- C.M. Tr owbridge Russell Family (The), by Anna Hastings. 
Cr>w of the Dolphin, by Hesna Stretton. boise. Household ca Sir ‘Thomas More, by the author of | Syrian Home Life, by Rev. H. H. Jessup, D.D. 
Children of the t, by H. H. Jessup, D.D., Mission- | Little Boots, by Jennie Harrison. vy bow Starling (The), by Norman Macleod. 
ary in Syria. | Lucy’s Lite Story, by the author of Lonely Lilly. me! and ‘or, Willie, the Orphan, by the author of Tom Burton; or, The Better Way. 
Clatre’s Little Charge, by the author of Lonely Lilly. | Lonely Lilly, by the author of Twice Found, etc. ynely I Toil and Trust; or, The Life Story of Patty, by Mrs. 





Christian Way (The). Whither it Lea‘s. and How to | Little Nan; or, a a Remembrance, by the author | Half Hours i Wie Great Deep, With 100 Illustrations :. L. Balfour 





G) On, by Rev. Washington Gladden. of Lonely Lill | Fred. Lawrence; or, the World College, by Margaret | Twice Found, by the author of Lonely Lilly. 
Dravtons and the Davenants; astory of the Civil Wars | Layman’s Story TA); or, The Experience of John E. Teller. Victory of the Vanquished: A Story of ihe First Cen- 

in England, by the author of the Schonberg-Cotta Laicus and his Wife in a Country Parish, by Lyman | Frank Forrest; or, The Life of an Orphan Boy, by | tury, by the author of the Schonberg-Cotta Family. 

Family. { Abbott, David M. Sione. | Wonderful Life. A Life of Christ, by Hesba Stretton. 


Wandering May, by the author of Lonely Lilly, &c. 


Economical S. S. Library “A.” 50 Vols., I6mo, $24.50 Net. 


13,356 Pages, 500 Illustrations. 50 Catalogues with each Set. 














CATALOGUE, CATALOGUE. 

Against the Stream, by the author of the Schonberg- | Doing and Dreaming, by Edward Garrett. Orphan's Triumphs, by H. K. Potwin. Ocean (The), with forty !!lustrations. 

Cotta Family. Kitty Bourne, with sixty full-page illustrations. Desarter (th = a Retired Life, by - gg Garrett. Philip Brantley’s Life W ork, and How He Found It. 
Amy Carr, by Caroline Chesebro’ —_ Fox (The). The Story of McClintock’s Arctic ee , by Charlotte Elisabet Pastor of the Desert, by Kugene Peletan. 
Ancient Egypt, with over forty illustrations. 7 tion. Trt h, by Charlotte Elizabeth. Robert, the Cabin Boy, by H. K. Potwin. 
Brewer's Family, by Mrs. Ellis, Lost! G p, by Hesba Stretton. oan North, with forty illustrations | Song without Words, by author of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Builders of the Sea, with over forty illustrations. Lucy Lee, by Jane Gay ———, For Conscience’ Sake, by the author of Alice Lee’s Family. 
Cherry and Violet, by the author of Mogy Powell, Max Kromer, by Hebes Stre Discipline. | Sovereigns of the Bible, by Eliza R. Steele. 
Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family. Mirgeies - Faith. A Sketch "ot the Life of Beate Grahams (The), by Jane Gay Fuller. | Sunil ht Through the Mist. Lessous from the Lives 
Cassy, by Hesba Stretton, Pau Gold and Dross, by Edward Garrett. Great and Good Men. 
ae, Christie’s Grand-daughter, by Mrs. Lamb Morning’ c ‘louds, by Mrs. Smanley Leathes. Geneva's Shield by Rev. Wm. M Blackbu | & ish Barber, by the author of Mary Powell. 

Buck). Mists of the Valley, by Agnes Giberne. Half Hours in the Far East. With one hundred illus- | U nele John’s Flower Gatherers, by Jane Gay Fuller. 

cuftord. Housebold, by J. F. M Marcella of Rome, by Francis Eastwood. trations. | Winter in Spitzbergen. From the German of ©. Hil 
Conquering and to Conc ee — the author of the | hoy to Nobody, »y Brenda. India, with over forty illustrations. debrindt, 

Schonberg-Cotta Famil Note Book ot the Bertram Family, by the author of | Jacques Bonneva!, by the author of Mary Powell. 
Count Raymond, by Charlotte Elizabeth. the Cotta Family. Judea Capta, by Charlotte Elizabeth. 
Dead Sin (The), by Edward Garrett. Oriental and Sacred Scenes, by Fisher Howe. Judah’s Lion, by Charlotte Elizabeth. 


The above three libraries are wniform in style, and may be used together asone. Each is ina Neat Wooden Cuse Grained Walnut. The sean are numbered and ready for use. 50 Cata- 
logues supplied with each set. Sold only in sets. Together they contain 150 vols, All different. 41,000 pages for $72. 


D., M., & CO.”’S HEARTHSTONE LIBRARY, 


For Sunday-Schools and Family Reading. Issued in two series, each uniform in price and style. 
AT AN UNPARALLELED REDUCTION IN PRICE! 





FIRST SERIES AT 80 CENTS EACH. SECOND SERIES AT 65 CENTS EACH. 
Containing books of from 300 to 450 pages, such as are usually eo at from $1.25 to $1.50. Handsomely | Containing books of from 175 to 300 pages, such as are usually published at from 90 cents to $1.25. Hand- 
bound in ink and gold, at 80 cents per volume. SOLD SEPARATELY. somely bound in ink and gold; at 65 cents per volume. 
1. David Lloyd's Last Will. By Hesba Stretton. 23. A Layman’s >" or, The Experience of Jepe | 1. Gypsy Breynton. By a “wa muant )Phaige. ) ay Lacy Lee. By Jane Gay Fuller. 
2. Character Sketches. By Norman Macleod. | Laicus and his Wife in a Country Parish By | 2. Gypsy’s Cousin Joy. The Deserter. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
: The Starling. By Norman Macleod. | Lyman Abbott. 3. Gypsy's Sowing and Reap in ae. do. = | zh Paul and Margaret. By H. K. Potwin. 
4. Geoffrey, the Lollard. By aes Eastwood. | 24. Marcella of Rome. By Frances Eastwood. 4. Gypsy’ 8 Year at the Golden Crescent. do. | 26. Philip Brantley’ s Life Work; and How He Found 
5. Brewer's Family. By Mrs. Ellis. Little Boots. By Jennie Harrison. 5. € By Hesba Stretton. | Tt. 
. The King’s Servants. By ‘lesa Stretton. | 26, Lillingstones of Lillingstone. By Mrs. Worboise. 6. Brought Home. By Hesba Stretton. | 27. Robert, the Cabin Boy. By H. K. Potwin. 
Lost Gip. By Hesb. Stret | Our Fred. By Martha Finley. 7. Crew of the Dolphin. By Hesba Stretton. | 2 The Russell Family. By Anna Hastings. 
8. The h* gums Life. A Life of Christ. By Hesba | za Uncle John’s Flower Gatherers. Py J.G. Fuller. | 8 A Double Story. By George Macdonald. 29. Spanish Barber. By author of Mary Powell. 
Stretto 29. Oriental and Sacred Scenes. By Fisher Howe. 9. Deaf Shoemaker, and other Stories. By Philip | | 30, Sunlight Through the Mist. Lessons from the 
9. Hubert. “By Jacob Abbott. 30, Sovereigns of the Bible, By Eliza R. Steele. Barr Lives of Great and Good Men. 
10. Juno and Georgie. By Jacob Abbott. | 31. Winter in Spitzbergen. From the German. 10. pe Warrington’ 8 Mistake. By Lucy Ellen | 31. Minnie Carleton. By Mary Belle Bartlett. 
ll. Junoona hee 4 y Jacob Abbott. | 32. The Old Back Room, By Jennie Harrison. Guernsey. 32. Geneva’s Shield. By Rev. Wm M. Blackburn. 
= Mary Osborne. y Jacob Abbott. | 33. Finland Family; or, Fancies taken for Facta. By | 11. Amy Carr. By Caroline Cheesebro | 38. The Little Fox; or, The Story of McClintock's 
13, = —5> aby C. C. Fraser Tytler, author of Jas- Susan Peyton Cornwall. 12. Fred. Lawrence; or, The Wosid Geltene. By Mar- } Arctic Expedition. By the author of Maggie & 
34. Syrian Home Life. By H. H. Jessup, D.D. | garet E. Teller Wattle. 
14. Judah's ie. By Charlotte Elizabeth. | 35. Peter & Polly; or, Home Life in New E ngland a 13. For Conscience’ Sake. By author of Alice Lee. | 34. Lonely Lily and Lucy’s Life Story. 
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POULTRY RAISING FOR PROFIT. 
II.—GEYELIN’s METHOD. 
| ag a previous article some facts in regard to the 
wonderful productiveness of French poultry 
yards were set out. In 1865, the National Poultry Co., 
of Bromley, Kent, was organized in England, to raise 
poultry on a larger scale than had ever before been 
attempted. The scheme grew out of an essay, by 
Geo. Kennedy Geyelin, C. E., which attracted great 
attention in England, by reason of its thorough de- 
tails, logical discussion and scientific deductions, (re- 
published in this country by A. Williams & Co., Bos- 
ton, 1871.) 
Geyelin’s method is to multiply to any desired ex- 
tent a simple, but very compiete poultry home, 
suitable for one cock and six hens, for breeding 


purposes, or twelve 


to eighteen hens 
alone for laying. 
Thefollowing 
4 outline shows one 
_ of such homes 
adapted to general 
use, 








placed an inch or two of ashes eighteen inches wide, 
and over this an inclined frame lined with Jong 
fleece. The chicks nestle under the fleece, and seem 
to be in every way as comfortable as when covered 
by the hen. Connected with the mother is an open 
run, as above described. The mother and run 
should be frequently changed to fresh ground. 

With turkey batching and artificial mothers the 
problem of how to raise 1,000 chickens annually with 
a handsome profit would seem to be solved. 

The * mother” does not seem to be needed in the 
French yards, owing to an earlier and warmer 
spring. 








THE TIRED WOMAN'S EPITAPH. 


* Here lies an old woman who always was tired, 

For she lived in a house where help wasn’t hired ; 

Her last words on earth were ‘ Dear friends, I am going 

Where washing ain’t done, nor churning, nor sewing ; 

And everything there will be just to my wishes, 

For where they don’t eat there’s no washing of dishes. 

I’'1l be where loud anthems will always be ringing, 

But having no voice I'll get rid of the singing. 

Don’t mourn for me now, and mourn for me never, 

For I'm going to do nothing for ever and ever.’”’ 
—({From the “ Eaton School Journal.” 








—All good conversation, manners and action come 
froma spontaneity, which forgets usages and makes 
the moment great.—[{ Emerson. 
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high, floor of concrete, supplied with nests and gritty dust 
for setters’ ablutions. 

B. isa roosting -room, three feet square, by six feet high, 
with roosts and nests, connecting with A. by door, and with 
an opening into the glass covered run A. B. and C., to have 
substantial water-tight roof. 

C.isaglass covered run, six feet long, three feet wide, and 
tive feet high at upper end, three feet high at the lower 
eud—with movable sash. 

DP. isan open run, twelve feet long, three feet high, and 
three feet wide, and made of wooden frames, covered with 
wire netting or lath. 

The poultry house should be located upon dry sandy 
ground, if possible, protected from the cold winds 
and open to the sun. It may be made of common 
heavy boards, and requires no other tools or skilled 
labor for its construction than may be had on every 
farm and in most country houses. If the roosting and 
laying houses are builtof brick or cement they will be 
more substantial and warmer. One of the best poultry 
houses the writer has ever seen was made of clay and 
straw, after the true Egyptian fashion, laid up and 
dressed off with an ordinary manure fork. Geyelin's 
plan includes a heating apparatus. If the establish- 
ment ts large enough, it is of undoubted valuein pro- 
motipg early laying and hatching. But forordinary 
use the glass covered run will furnish sufficiently 
warm quarters. It 1s this feature of the glass covered 
run, in connection with the jopen run, to which par- 
ticular attention is directed, not only as a part of 
every poultry house, but as forming on a smaller 
scale the most approved breeding coops. 

Geyelin gives a large space in his essay to hatching 
by artificial heat, but this method has not yet been 
sufficiently demonstrated as a success either in Europe 
or this country. In Egypt millions of poultry are 
thus annually reared; so sure is the system there that 
those engaged in the trade return sixty chicks for 
every hundred eggs entrusted to them for hatching 
in these ovens, 

There is, however, a method of natural hatching 
practised in France which seems eminently practica- 
ble—namely, hatching by turkeys. Nests of proper 
dimensions are provided, covered over with lattice 
work or wire. At any time of year turkeys, whether 
broody or not, are after a little teaching made to 
hatch without intermission from three to six months 
two dozen eggs atatime. The chicks are withdrawn 
as soon as hatched, and fresh eggs substituted. The 
turkeys are taken from the nests every day for food 
and exercise; they do not seem to mind the con- 
finemeut, and grow fat and conteuted. One estab- 
lishment is mentioned where one hundred turkeys 
were hatching at ove time, and so continued for 
tbree months. It is quite a common practice with 
some poultry raisers here to make good, steady hens 
hatch t wo settings of eggs in succession. Setting two at 
ove time, giving all the chicks when hatched to one 
hen and putting a fresh setting under the other. When 
chicks are thus batched, an artificial mother is 
often needed. Chicks will take care of themselves if 
they are kept warm. The artificial mother affords no 
heat, but it enables the chicks to preserve all their 
own heat, which seems quite suffitient for their 
wauts. An artificial mother consists of a glass cover- 
ed run, as above described, three feet long, two feet 
high at top, one foot high at the lower end, aud fif- 
teen inches wide, At the high end, on the floor, is 





FRENCH CUOKING OF TO-DAY. 
A Talk With 
L DELMONICO. 
Il1.—Soups. 

N approaching now the details of the French 

methods of preparing the dishes which have been 

already described in general terms, a word of expla- 

nation is necessary. It is, of course, impossible with- 

in the limits of these articles to attempt an extended 

treatise on the large varieties of each dish which 

French ingenuity has suggested, and French skill con- 

structed. Indeed, in the very informal way in which 

this large subject is being discussed, it is designed 

rather to awaken an intelligent interest in the general 

subject of French cooking than to afford a complete 

compendium of French receipts. And without writ- 

ing for any particular class of readers, it is hoped 

that by this general review of the subject some infor- 

mation may be offered which shall prove useful and 

convenient for every grade and condition of house- 
keepers. 

I have said so much about the economy and health- 
fulness of soup as an article of diet that I expect it 
will be necessary to devote the whole of this article 
toa proper consideration of this first dish of the French 
dinner, and to arriving at a proper understanding 
of thesubject of bowilli, consommé, broth or stock as 
it is variously called. And here, again, I wish to call 
attention to the principal attribute of French soup, 
as, indeed, of every other French dish—its positive 
capability of being elaborated or simplified to either 
extreme of extravagance or penury. Bouilli or broth 
as we shall call it, is the absolute foundation of all 
French cooking. It is as necessary in the kitchen as 
a pot or a pan, and every French family, be it rich or 
poor, obtains aud preserves this broth as the sine qua 
non of their favorite means of subsistence. Rich 
people with good cooks the world over know that 
lean beef, mutton, veal and poultry will produce the 
best of broth for soups, sauces and gravies. stketic 
French cooks, who are unlimited in their expendi- 
tures, make what they call ‘“‘common stock,” out of 
beef and mutton which weuld feed whole families, 
and by using this stock (as ordinary mortals would 
water), in which to reduce poultry and game, proceed 
to manufacture two doubly extracted essences of ani- 
mal food, which they cal] the ‘“ grand sauces,’ or 
foundation of all the more elaborate sauces and soups, 
which their art and science have invented. Itis not 
necessary to describe here the actual preparation of 
such exalted methods of extravagance, which are 
adapted only to large and complete establishments. 
Fortunately there were other Frenchmen, who pre- 
ferred to eat their meat and poultry, who could not 
afford to have it boiled down into soup, and who de- 
moustrated the apparent paradox that it was possible 
to eat their cuke, and have it, too, or at least eat their 
meat, aud have their soup, too. It is instructive to 
stu@y the other extreme in the making of broth, and 
to note bow nearly the same practical results are ob- 
tainable on economic principles, and from somewhat 
humbler materials. The great mass of French people 
prove, by doing it, that almost any family may obtain 
sufficient material for the making of daily soup in the 
following simple manner: Intoa clean pot, kept for 
the purpose, are thrown any clean scraps or trimmings 
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of meat, divested of fat, all sorts of bones, broken 
into rather small fragments, the heads and feet of 
animals, and carcasses and remains of poultry or 
game—the accumulations of debris, in fact, which in 
most families in this country are thrown away. Add 
a quart of cold water for every pound of scraps and 
bone, and let the whole boil gently for five or six 
hours, skimming off the scum as it may rise to the 
surface. If it is proposed to use this broth for soup, 
or sauce, or gravy, the same day, add an onion, a 
parsnip, a carrot, a turnip, a sprig of parsley, one of 
thyme, and a clove of garlic. If the broth is to be al- 
lowed to cuol, and to be kept for future use, omit the 
vegetables, as they will sour when cool. 

Now, of course the greater the amount of meat 
which can be afforded for the pot, the stronger will 
be the broth; but even the fragments which I have 
named will provide a perfectly good foundation for 
many of the simpler soups and sauces. The only ob- 
stacles then in the way of preparing such soups and 
sauces are the carelessness and inattention of the 
cook in skimming the same, and the difficulty of keep- 
ing the pot at a constantly gentle boiling point—a 
mere ripple on the surface—never boiling up and 
never ceasing to simmer. If the cook can only be 
persuaded to do her duty, the French have ob- 
viated the second difficulty by substituting earthen 
pots for iron and copper ones. Earthenware is so 
non-conductive of heat, so slow to warm through, 
and so slow to cool, that it almost regulates itself at 
the boiling point, and does away with the constant 
moving about from the corner to the centre of the 
stove, which iron and copper pots require. 

Here, then, are the two extreme methods of pro- 
viding broth for general use in the French dinner. 
Any housekeeper can tell at a glance how far cir- 
cumstances will compel her to conform to either 
model. The general tendency will probably be to 
advance upwurd somewhat from the odd and end 
system, using more meat and obtaining an absolutely 
stronger and better broth; but in the remarks which 
follow, about using this common stock for soup, 
there is no reason whatever why the humblest ma- 
terials should not give nearly as satisfactory results 
as the more expensive ones. 

Itis always to be understood that this broth may be 
diluted to suit individual taste—in the case of very 
stroug broth it bejng sometimes necessary, in the case 
of weak broth it being of course undesirable. 
The amount of soup to be served, and the heartiness 
of the soup, must of course depend, too, on the rest 
of the dinner: a light soup before a heavy dinner, 
and a hearty soup before a dinner without much 
meat. In the former case balfa pint for each per- 
son is ample, in the latter a pint may be served. If 
the broth has been allowed to cool, every particle of 
grease and fat can be removed, and it should be per- 
fectly clear when required for use. If it should not 
be so, and has been imperfectly skimmed, the whites 
and shells of eggs stirred in will settle the remaining 
scum, and the broth may be strained off clear at the 
last moment. Only a perfect French cook can make 
a clear soup hurriedly, which has never had time to 
cool. 

There are probably 500 soups distinguishable 
by namein French cookery books; but this is rather a 
senseless ingenuity of nomenclature than an actual 
division of species. § With the simple broth which has 
been described, it is fair to say, that a sufficient yari- 
ety of soups are obtainable to suit the tastes or re- 
quirements of any family. 

In the first place, we may makea division into clear 
and thick soups. Clear soups should be perfectly 
bright and transparent, and of arich brown color. A 
hittle melted caramel will always produce the desired 
color. Thick soups should be of ubout the consistency 
of cream, and the clear broth is most conveniently 
thickened by the admixture of a little sago or tapioca, 
according to taste or judgment. 

Of clear soups, the most convenient and useful are 
those made by the addition of Italian pastes and gar- 
den vegetables, either fresh or canned. There area 
dozen varieties of Italian pastes, like maccaroni, ver- 
micelli, and the smaller forms, which make a dozen 
soups of different names. And of course, there isa 
larger variety of available vegetables which furnish 
an equally large variety of other kinds of soup. When 
maccaroni, or any other paste is used, the paste 
should be boiled for at least five minutes by itself, and 
then strained off and allowed to simmer gently in the 
broth for afew mcre minutes before serving; other- 
wise, it might cloud or discolor the soup. A plate of 
grated Parmesan cheese may be passed round with 
the soup, and is a very pleasant addition. 

In the use of vegetables in clear soup the French 
have found employment for a variety of fine names. 
A clear soup with early spring vegetables is called 
a la printanier; with a variety of vegetables @ lu Jar- 
diniére, or Ala Macedoine, If the modest vegetables 
of a peasant’s wife’s garden be used the term a lu 
Paysanne becomes appropriate. Little squares of 
bread fried brown in butter suggest Crodte au Pot, 
etc., etc. Julienne the best known aud most popular 
of all French soups is made with sorrel boiled in it, 
and all the other vegetables are cut in little straws 
about an inch long. Why, though, and why uot as in 
the other vegetables cut out round with an ordivary 
kitchen scoop, nobody seems to know. 

In all these soups the vegetables must be previously 
wel] scraped and washed, scooped out into any fanci- 
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ful shape, or chopped into little squares, parboiled 
and blanched in boiling water for three minutes, and 
then thrown into the soup to boil gently for half an 
hour before serving. 

In thick soups beside the tapioca ‘and sage, any of 
the above mentioned vegetables may be made into a 
puree or mash. In these soups use a proportion of 
the vegetables to liquid broth, as one to three. Take 
the peas, or beans, or turnips, or carrots, for what 
eyer they may be. Wash them several times in water, 
drain them, and in the case of the larger vegetables, 
cut them into slices. Put them in the pot witha 
small piece of raw ham, an onion with two cloves 
stuck in it, and the proper proportion of broth. Let 
it boil and continue to boil gently for two or three 
hours according to quantity. The vegetables then 
being soft and dissolved, pass the whole through a 
cloth by rubbing with a wooden spoon, .throw the 
whole purée into another pot immediately, and let it 
boil gently until it clarifies itself by throwing all 
scum to the surface. Serve little squares of toasted 
bread either in it, or to be passed round on a sepa- 
rate plate. 

It is even possible to make these purées of vegeta- 
bles without any broth at all, proceeding precisely 
as described above; but of course the addition of the 
broth makes them more hearty and nutritious. Ina 
dinner, however, where two or three dishes of meat 
are to be served, a purée of vegetables, without the 
broth, using water and rather more vegetables, 
makes a very attractive and wholesome soup. 

It will be noticed that nothing as yet has been said 
about the pot-au-feu, or the soup in which the large 
piece of meat, or piéce de resistance, is actually boiled. 
I have recommended the use of this combination 
dinner at Jeast once a week, and I therefore give a 
particular description and attention to it, as I draw 
near the end of my list. 

If possible buy around of solid beef, the larger the 
better, as the meat will always be useful afterwards; 
say ten pounds. If an inferior piece of meat must be 
put up with, tiv it securely with twine, as nearly as 
possible in the shape of a round, and trim it neatly. 
Put it in the stock-pot, with cold water with the pro- 
portion of a gallon to every three pounds of beef. 
Let it come toa gentle boil, skim 1t well, and adda 
little water from time to time to bring up the scum. 
When thoroughly skimmed add two or three onions 
with a clove stuck in each, four carrots, four turnips, 
a parsnip, and two or three heads of celery. Letall boil 
gently for about three hours. Then take the meat 
out and put it in a moderately hot oven to brown. 
Let the broth boil a little longer, skim carefully and 
strain through a cloth, and when the meat is nicely 
brown both are ready to be served. The soup is im- 
proved by slices of bread slightly toasted, being 
served in it; and if cabbage is liked, a large cabbage 
may have been boiled in the soup, and served after- 
wards with the carrots and turnips neatly ranged 
around the beef. The cabbage shuvuld be boiled in 
salt water for five minutes before being put in the 
broth, in order to remove the strong odor. The beef 
may be served without being put in the oven ,at all, 
but it is greatly improved in appearance by being 
nicely browned. 

There is one other kind of soup which I shall des- 
cribe, as being very analogous in nature to the pot-aw- 
feu, and as offering the same convenience of sup- 
plying two dishes in one. It is the Scotch broth, aad 
has the same use in Scotland, and may have in this 
country as the pot-au-feu has in France. 

Many people like boiled mutton who do not like 
boiled beef. And the manner of preparing Scotch 
broth substitutes the mutton for the beef. The mode 
of procedure is nearly the same, as in the pot-au-feu, 
but the soup or broth obtained is not as good. Puta 
piece of the neck or breast of mutton in the stock 
pot, add cold water in the proportion of a quart of 
water toa pound of mutton, and an ounce of barley 
for every quart of water. Let it boil slowly, skim 
carefully ; then add carrots, turnips, onions and celery 
as before, and a bunch of herbs and let it simmer for 
an hour only, Serve the soup and meat separately as 
before. Orif desirahle, the meat may have been cut 
into squares an inch thick and served in the broth. 

I have now mentioned and described enough soups 
to give some definite idea of how the French obtain 
their nourishment and comfort from this liquid food, 
and also to prove that it is a mere matter of personal 
consideration whether soups be made an extravagant 
luxury, or a most wholesome and attractive economy. 
I have, of course, not nearly exhausted the sub- 
ject, and perhaps may not have made myself us prac- 
tically instructive as [ wished. But Lhave cited noth- 
ing elaborate, and nothing that the most modest 
housewife may not put to an immediate and most 
thorough test, and find thoroughly economical, 
healthy and palatable. 





—In the intercourse of social life, it is by little acts 
of watchful kindness recurring daily and hourly— 
and opportunities of doing kindnesses if sought for 
are forever starting up—it is by words, by tones, by 
gestures, by looks, that affection is won and presery- 
ed. He who neglects these trifles, yet boasts that 
whenever a great sacrifice is called for he shall be 
ready to make it, will rarely be loved. The likelihood 
is he will not make it; and, if he does, it will be much 
rather for his own sake than for his neighbor’s.— 
(Sala. 
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CHAPTER LII. 
STUNNED. 

A* length one day about noon, when Mr. Cameron 

was sitting in the library at his house on the 
banks of the Hudson, having just completed some 
despatches which he was about sending away, Pinck- 
ney came suddenly riding into the yard, his horse in 
afoam and covered with dust. Cameron went imme- 
diately to the door, and there Pinckney, still remain- 
ing on his horse, said that news had been received of 
the Little Belle. 

“What news?” demanded Cameron, eagerly. 

“She has been found,” said Pinckney. “ A party 
of men exploring the banks of the river found her hid 
in the bushes up at the head of a very small muddy 
creek, about five miles below. Thereis a man com- 
ing who will show us the exact place.” 

“Then go to the fort,’’ said Cameron, ‘‘ and order 
the troop to mount immediately, and to meet me at 
the corner in ten minutes. But where is the guide?’ 

“He is coming,” said Pinckney. ‘He was but a 
little way behind me.” 

“Then go at once and call out the troop,” said 
Cameron. 

This troop wasasma!l detachment of men which 
the commander of the fort had organized, under 
martial law, to go out in pursuit of Ondago the in- 
stant that any clue to the place of his retreat should 
be discovered. It consisted of fifteen men, and Cam- 
eron himself bad received a commission to command 
it, with all the proper formalities. The men were 
armed with pistols, and two or three of them carried 
short rifled carabines. 

Cameron rang the bell the moment that Pinckney 
had gone, and ordered his horse. The groom almost 
immediately appeared with two horses, one for his 
master, and one for himself. They both mounted, 
Cameron wore an updress uniform. The semi-mili- 
tary character of the groom was marked by a cockade 
upon his hat. Before Cameron and tbe groom were 
mounted, the man who was to serve as guide came in. 
Both he himself and his horse looked as if they had 
had a hard run. 

** Whereabouts is the place?” asked Cameron. 

‘*It is about five miles beiow here, down the river,” 
said the guide. 

“Is there any road leading to the place?” 

‘*No, sir,’ said the guide. ‘‘Tbhere is a rough cart 
path through the woods that leads to witbin a quar- 
ter of a mile of it, but it is not possible for cavalry to 
go down quite to it, on account of the rocks and 
precipices. The main road takes a great circuit into 
the interior opposite the place.” 

“Very well,” said Cameron. ‘“ Lead the way.” 

So the guide rode on, and Cameron and his groom 
followed. They went on along the main road until 
they came to the corner, where another road came in 
from the fort, and here, after waiting a few minutes, 
the troop of horsemenarrived. Cameron put himself 
at once at the bead of the troop; and then, following 
the guide, the whole cavalcade advanced at a rapid 
trot along the highway, which here receded rapidly 
from the shore of the river, and entered a confined 
and sombre valley. 

After going on in this manner for three quarters of 
an hour, the guide turned aside into a sort of cart 
path which led away from the main road into the 
woods in a direction toward the river. The road was 
very winding and rough, and was so narrow that the 
horsemen were compelled to proceed in single file. 
After following this tract for half a mile they found 
that it gradually came to an end, losing itself among 
rocks and bushes, and at length the party halted. 
The guide informed Cameron that it would be best 
for the men to dismount here and proceed the rest of 
the way on foot. 

Accordingly Cameron gave the order to dismount. 
Two or three men were detailed to take charge of the 
horses, and the rest of the party, having been formed 
in single file, and charged to preserve perfect silence, 
began to descend a precipitous mass of rocks in the 
direction toward the river. 

They soon came down into a deep wooded dell with 
a small run of sluggish water in the bottom of it. 
Following the bank of this little creek, making way 
for themselves as they advanced by pushing aside or 
trampling down the brakes and bushes, they came in 
afew minutes in sight of the Little Belle. She lay 
in the bed of the creek. Although it appeared to be 
now high tide, there was still scarcely water enough 
to float the boat, and the place where she was lying 
was so completely surrounded by a dense and almost 
impenetrable thicket that she was very effectually 
concealed from view. 

Just below the Little Belle was another small boat 
with four or five oarsmen sitting in it. This was the 
party that had discovered the Little Belle, and they 
had remained to guard it until Cameron and the 
horsemen should arrive. 

They had Diver with them. Diver had not by any 
means recovered from his hurt, and his neck and 
shoulders were now enveloped in a broad bandage 
with which Sophronia had bound up the wound. 


Still he could walk, and the men had taken him in 
their boat, partly because they were aiways accus- 
tomed to take him on their aquatic excursions, and 
partly from a vague idea that he might in some way 
be of service. 

The soldiers were now drawn up ina line, their arms 
were examined, and they received from Cameron 
their final instructions. They were to advance noise- 
lessly, and not to lose sight of each other. In case 


they came upon the retreat of the robbers they 
were not to fire upon them until they received 
orders so to do, unless they were first fired 


upon themselves, in which case they were to reply at 
once, and shoot down all who refused to surrender. 
Cameron was extremely anxious to effect the capture 
of the men if possible without violence, for his main 
object was to secure Georgie; and to accomplish this 
end he was willing to make almost any terms in other 
respects that the kidnappers might require. Ac- 
cordingly his instructions to his men were that in 
case they discovered the retreat of the robbers they 
were to extend themselves to the right and left with a 
view to surround the enemy, but not to fire, until he 
had first had an opportunity to open a negotiation 
with them, and if possible stipulate for a peaceable 
surrender. 

When all was ready one of the men brought out 
Diver from the small boat, and put him down near 
the Little Belle, and then pointing to it he said, 

‘“‘Findthem, Diver! Find them!” 

Diver immediately began to smell about among the 
grass and along the little openings in the trees until 
at length he seemed to find the scent. He began at 
once to express his joy, by leaping about and uttering 
a suppressed barking, but the men hushed him imme- 
diately, saying 1n a low voice. 

“Go find them, Diver! Go find them!” 

So Diver went on through the woods, the whole 
troop following him. 

He pursued avery devious and winding way, all 
the time ascending, however, until at length, Cam- 
eron, who was immediately behind him, suddenly 
sprang forward, seized him, and held him down, 
saying at the same time in a whisper, 

“Down, Diver! Down!” 

At the same time, turning round to his men and 
crouching down tothe ground, he made signals to 
them to halt, and to crouch down, too. 

He then turned and looked forward again in order 
to reconnoitre. 

He saw through the thicket, at a short distance be- 
fore him, a small, low, but neatly made log cabin, 
situated upon a little plot of level ground which was 
enclosed, except infront, with rocks and precipices. 
There was a small garden in front and upon one side 
of the house, and an open space leading to the door at 
the other side. Only the upper part of the windows 
in the front of the house could be seen, on account of 
a close and heavy log fence which was built across 
betweeu the house and the garden. Cameron per- 
ceived at once that this construction was intended 
for purposes of defense. There was a massive and 
close gate in the midale of it, and a flight of steps just 
outside the gate, leading down into the garden. Cam- 
eron was confirmed in the suspicion that the place 
was a garrisoned stronghold by seeing the top of a 
man’s cap appearing above the fence for a moment, 
but it dropped and disappeared just as he came in 
sight of the premises. 

He perceived from the sudden dropping of the cap 
that he was discovered, so he arose from his stooping 
posture, and advanced toward the margin of the 
thicket. 

At the same time he contrived, by putting his hands 
behind him, to make signs to the soldiers to spread 
out to the right and left, so as to enclose the place on 
the front side and prevent any one from escaping. 
The walls of rock rose so precipitously behind the 
house that they seemed to preclude the possibility of 
any escape in that direction. 

The door of entrace to the house, as has already 
been said, was on one side. It opened out upon alittle 
green area. This area was bounded by the rocks and 
precipices on the rear, and also on the side opposite 
the house, and was open only toward the front, that 
is, on the side upon which Cameron was approaching. 

As soon as Cameron reached the margin of the 
thicket, a woman appeared at the door of the house 
and demanded what he wanted. 

‘*T want that child,” said Cameron. ‘ That’sall. I 
have authority to take you all, dead or alive, and de- 
liver you at the fort, and strength enough to do it; but 
Iam prepared to make a reasonable arrangement 
with you in case you deliver me up that child safe 
and sound. I don't object to paying a propper ran- 
som.” 

“That child is not held for rausom,”’ said the wo- 
man, and she immediately disappeared. Cameron at 
that moment beard the word “ Fire!”’ spoken, in the 
tone of command. The sound seemed to come from 
behind the log barricade. At the same instant the 
gate flew open, the mouth of aswivel appeared there, 
followed by a flash anda loud report. The swivel 
was loaded with bullets and slugs, and these deadly 
missiles were scattered in every direction among the 
soldiers. One or two fell. Cameron received a shot 
in his left arm. 

The soldiers returned the fire of the swivel by a 
volley of musketry, each one advancing as he fired, 
and coming one after another at various points along 
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the edge of the thicket. At the same time several 
men appeared behind the barricade, each armed 
witha gun, which he discharged at the assaulting 
party. Cameron who still held his sword in his right 
band, pressed forward. There was with him asoldier 
who was armed with acarabine. At that moment a 
man appeared; at the door of the cabin, bringing a 
child in hisarms. Cameron had no doubt that the 
child was Georgie. ; 

Nor was there any more doubt that the man who 
bore him was the terrible Black Spook himself. He 
wore the well-known black cap with the black feath- 
er; and his figure, his long black hair, his black beard 
and whiskers, and bis dark complexion, all corres- 
ponded exactly with the discriptions of his person 
which Cameron had so often beard. 

He cerried the child in onearm, and with the other 
he pointed a pistol toward Cameron and the soldier. 

‘Halt there!’ exclaimed Cameron. ‘ Halt! or we 
will shoot you down.” 

The man replied by discharging his pistol, retreat- 
ing at the same time with Georgie in his arms toward 
the rocks in the rear of the cabin. Cameron did not 
see how he could possibly escape up the rocks, so 
ragged and precipitous did they appear. The bandit, 
however, pressed forward toward them, and began 
to ascend. Cameron then perceived that there were 
rude steps formed in them by which a person who 
had one hand free to lay hold of the projecting angles 
of the rock could climb up to the foot of a short, 
light ladder reaching to the top at a place where 
there was a path which led off into the thicket 
and disappeared. Cameron saw ata glance that the 
robber’s plan was to climb up by this ladder and 
then draw the ladder up after him so as to cut off all 
possibility of pursuit. 

The bandit had reached the rocks, and was begin- 
ning to climb them, having thrown down his pistol 
soas to have that hand free. Tbere was not a mo- 
ment to lose. The soldier brought his carabine to his 
shoulder, and asked if he should fire. 

‘Is there a chance of saving the child?’ asked 
Cameron. 

* Yes, sir, a good chance,” said the soldier. 

‘* Fire!” said Cameron. 

The report was heard, the ball whistled through 
the air. The bandit stopped. A moment afterward 
he seemed to be letting go his hold of the rocks, and 
then he sank slowly down, and rolled over upon the 
grassy slope below. Georgie fell with him, but as 
soon as they both came to the ground Georgie raised 
himself up and looked with eyes full of wonder, to- 
ward Cameron, who was hurrying as rapidly as pos’ 
sible to the spot. Cameron took him in his arms, and 
found that he was unhurt. Georgie gazed into his 
face and smiled. 

The firing had now ceased, and Cameron immediate- 
ly turned to the wounded bandit on the grass. He 
found him writhing in pain and gasping for breath. 
He began at the same time to pull off bis cap, and to 
tear away his false hair and beard as if they were all 
encumbrances that impeded his breathing. Cameron 
leaned over him and attempted to assist him. As he 
did so hesaw that there was something strangely 
familiar in his countenance and his voice, 

‘““My God!” said be in amazement. ‘‘Who are 
you?” : 

“Ah, me!” said the bandit, gasping stil),for breath. 
“It is all over with me now. It is useless to—I am 
Gormly!” 

Cameron was for a moment completely stunned by 
this discovery. The bearings of it upon Mary’s hap- 
piness and upon bis own, in case the wounded man 
should recover, and the various other bewildering 
trains of thought which rushed into his mind, cross- 
ing and confounding each other, made him for the 
moment almost beside himself. The pain of his 
wound, however, which was now fast increasing, and 
the faintness produced by the loss of blood, soon be- 
gan to overpower all other sensations. He sat down 
upon the grass hoping that by resting in that position 
a few minutes his strength would return. But as his 
faintness increased his head began toswim. He at- 
tempted to recline upon his elbow, but he found he 
could not sustain himself evenso. He gradually sank 
down entirely upon the ground, the dizzy whirl which 
affected his brain increased, a strange and frightful 
darkness came over his sight, and very soon all con- 
sciousness was gone. 


(To be Continued.) 








SPRING SONG. 
O hope of the world that risest again 
New: born from the clod, 
O life that brightens on meadow and fen 
With the breath of God, 
O daffodils brave whose banners fly 
At the snow’s retreat, 
O sweet warm winds of the South that sigh 
O’er the springing wheat, 
O birds that tell in the branches bare 
Of the summer days— 
Read me your lesson ; teach me your prayer ; 
Fill my soul with your praise. 
—{Sunday Afternoon for May. 





Our Poung Follis. 


WHICH WAS RIGHT? 
By LovuISsE STOCKTON. 


- HAT is a most nonsensical thing to say,” Jim re- 

marked, as Belle held the motto she was 
working off at arm’s length, and gazed reflectively at 
it, ‘*‘ When there’s a will there’s a way!’ If it was 
true, how many good things I would have!” 

* Perhaps you would,” replied his younger brother 
Bob, “if the proverb meant that the way was ready 
made, and all you had to do was to saunter down it— 
up it, I mean.” 

“Tf it does not mean that,” said Jim, “ it ought to 
read, ‘ When there’s a will, go look for the way, and 
it is ten chances to one if you find it.” 

“That is stuff!"’ exclaimed Bob; “‘ you don’t fancy 
the will and the way are like the Siamese twins, fas- 
tened together, so if you see one you see the other?” 

“It means,” said Belle, who had now decided upon 
the shade of silk she needed, and who spoke with the 
air of gravity becoming an elder sister of seventeen, 
“that if you have the gun you must go look for the 
game.” 

‘* Suppose there is none?’’ asked Jim. 

“Ts none!” Bob repeated; ‘“‘there is always game! 
There may not be a buffalo upon your front-door 
steps waiting for you to come out, but just take your 
gun and go to the West! You'll find him there!” 

“That is all very nice to say,” and Jim, who was 
lying on the lounge, clasped his hands under his 
head, ‘“‘ but my experience of this family—it may be 
different in others—is, that we are always wishing, 
but I doa’t see that it does any good; we don’t get 
much.” 

“It isn’t wishing,” Belle said, “itis willing. That 
is a very different thing.” 

“Is it?” Jim asked Perhaps itis a step further; 
‘I wish’ comes first, but ‘I will’ goes on to the war, 
and gets the booty.” 

‘‘Exactly so,” said Bob; ‘‘Jim, I have hopes of 
you!” 

“ But what I would like,” answered Jim, “is to see 
the thing. Who is it who will first ‘ will’ and then 
find ‘the way’?”’ 

‘Asif everybody did not!” and Bob looked the pic- 
ture of determination; ‘‘ you do it yourself, often.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean little things! Something of im- 
portance, some great deed !” 

“Then you must get great people to will for them,” 
replied Belle. ‘‘ You don’t suppose great things are 
done in Cedar Creek? Now there’s Napoleon Bona- 
parte—”’ 

** Where?” said Bob, craning his head so as to look 
out the window. 

‘Don't be silly!” and Belle continued, ‘‘ don’t you 
suppose he determined he would be Emperor of 
France?” 

“He was a great man,”’ replied Jim. ‘I mean or- 
dinary people—Cedar Creek heroes.”’ 

“It is just as true for them,” Bob said, “only they 
must wish for ordinary things. Neither of us, my 
boy, will ever be an Emperor of France!” 

“Well,” and Jim sat up; ‘“‘ now let us settle this 
matter. You say where there’s a will there’s a way— 
you and Belle. Now I say there isn’t, not often. 
Now, you make up your mind todo rometbing in par- 
ticular, and find the way to doit. If you succeed I'll 
give up, and if you don’t, Belle can give me that motto 
for my room, for, although it isn’t true, it’s very 
pretty.” 

‘‘ And Bob, I suppose,” said Belle, ‘‘can pay his for- 
feit by framing it.” 

“You speak words of wisdom,” answered Jim; 
‘“‘and so it shall be!” 

‘“* That is a very nice arrangement,” Bob exclaimed ; 
‘“*T do all the work, and if I fail you get all the re- 
ward. Suppose I succeed, what will I get ?”’ 

“The reward of a good conscience,” answered Jim 
with gravity. 

** You must make up your mind to work for some- 
thing that itself will be a reward, if you get it,” Belle 
said. ‘*Tbat is the way tbese great people do; it 
isn’t getting things for other people.” 

** Yes, itis,” Bob replied. “‘ Now, there was Dorothea 
Dix. Papa was telling us only last night about her. 
She could have had a very good time,'I suppose, if she 
had been contented to stay at home, but she found 
how dreadfully the insane people were treated in the 
hospitals, and almshouses, and just think how she 
traveled about! She went to the places, and saw for 
herself how they were put into horrid cells, that they 
were chained, starved and beaten and she didn’t go 
home, and say what a shame it was, and somebody 
ought to see that things were made better. Not she! 
She went right to the people who had the _ power to 
make it better, and she told them how things were, 
and not off in Poland either, but under their very 
noses; and she told them that they were the people to 
make it all better.” 

* Yes,” and Belle’s eyes lighted up, “and when they 
said it wasn’t their fault, but the law’s, she went to 
the Legislature and told the men there. I think it 
must have been very hard, for first she had to interest 
them and prove it all, and then get them to work to 
alter the laws.” 





“And such men,” said Bob, scornfully, ‘‘ mere poli- 
ticians!” 

“There, now,” said Jim, “there is one of the things 
that could be done! 1 remember once that papa was 
complaining about some man who was going to Con- 
gress, and grandpa said, ‘ Now, Robert, thee make it 
thy business to see that a good man goes the next 
time. Thee didn’t take any pains to keep this one 
from going, and thee has no right to complain.’ I 
never forgot that!” 

“Well,” said Belle, with an air of much experience, 
““T don’t see why politicians should be such horrid 
people. Iam sure Mr. Grahame is a very nice man.” 

“Of course he is,” said Bob; ‘‘ but you don’t think 
all the men Miss Dix had to speak to were like him?’ 

“She didn’t care for the men, Bob,” Belle replied ;’ 
“all she thought about was the crazy people; and 
even if the men she had to convince were not all like 
Mr. Grahame, they had hearts.” 

‘““What I would like to do,’’ Jim said, reflectively, 
““would be my own work. I wouldn’t want to make 
speeches, and persuade, and all that. I would like to 
sit at home and write great books, or paint wonderful 
pictures, and I’d send them one. JI would stay at 
home, and not be bothered with people.” 

‘*You are lazy, Jim, that is the matter with you,” 
and Bob walked to the other window. ‘ You think 
that would be easy, but you would hayeto work just 
as hard, and you would care just as much for what 
the world would say.” 

‘* May be I would,” answered Jim, ‘“ but I wouldn’t 
have to push myself; my book or my picture wouldn't 
eare.”’ 

“Ttell you who] think was a hero,” said Belle, 
“ Beethoven—for be could not know what his work 
was like. If you painted a picture you could see it, 
and if you wrote a book you could read it; but think 
bow he went on composing music, busy all day, think- 
ing of flutes, and violins, and singing voices, and he 
could never hear one tune. And then, he knew it 
was good. There was no use in neglecting him, he 
never gave up; he felt it was his business to write 
music, and he did it.” 

‘“‘T would have given up,” said Jim, ‘I don’t see 
why he didn’t. There would have been enough ex- 
cuse for him.” 

* Excuse!” cried Belle, in scorn, “as if he wanted to 
be excused! He meant to write, and he wouldn’t let 
anything hinder him. He madea way.” 

“What surprises me,” said Jim, “is that Bob hasn't 
said a word about Benjamin Franklin yet. I never 
before heard him speak of heroes for five minutes 
without saying something of him.” 

“{f thought of him,” said Bob, ‘‘ and I remembered 
one of the best things that he ever did. You know 
he talked and talked about paving the Philadelphia 
streets, and nobody saw any ure in it, even when the 
mud was so thick that the wagons stuck fast, and 
people couldn’t get over without getting knee-deep. 
Then don’t you know how he stopped talking, and 
paved in front of his own house, and then the people 
began to cross there, and so after a while somebody 
else paved another piece, and they began to see that 
it would bea good thing to pave the whole street. 
That is what [ call finding a way.” 

‘*The trouble is,’ said Belle, “we don’t make up 
our minds to what we want. We just go along and 
take whatever we get, and we don’t decide that we 
want something else, and mean to get it, we just wish 
for it.” 

‘““Now see here,” said Jim, ‘do you think the 
Llewellyns are any smarter than we are? that Mr. 
Llewellyn is a wiser man than Papa?” 

* Of course not!” replied Bob, with indignation. 

“Well, this is certain—in the Llewellyn family there 
are ever so many distinguished people.” 

“Not any more so than papa! I am sure every- 
body knows him!” 

“Yes, but they don’t know Uncle George, nor Uncle 
Irwin, but all the Llewellyns are judges, or generals, 
or something.” 

“ Because it is the fashion in the family,” said Belle, 
“they have to be something. It is expected of 
them.” 

“And they help each other,” Jim said. “It is all 
very well to have a distinguished father, but suppose 
all your uncles and cousins are at the top of the lad- 
der, too, don’t you suppose they would help you up?’”’ 

*“*T don’t want such help,” said Bob, ‘‘ I would rather 
depend on myself. But I tell you this, Jim, if we 
three were to make up our minds that we would not 
be nobodies all our lives, don’t you think we would 
find the way to be somebodies?” 

‘Good or bad?” asked Jim. 

“Good! Idon’t mean that we would be rascals, 
but we would be honorable, and useful, and when we 
died people would miss us, and be sorry to lose us. 
Don’t you believe we could do it ?” 

“Would it be much trouble?” inquired Jim. 

“ Yes, it would. Plenty of trouble and hard work,” 
replied Bob, stoutly; “‘ that would be ‘the way.’ But 
we are bound to have trouble, I suppose; everybody 
says so, and so we might as well make up our minds 
to it; but we also might as well get some good out of 
it.” 

‘* Now isn't he wise!”’ said Jim, ‘‘ wise beyond bis 
years!” 

“*I don’t care,” said Belle, ‘‘about being anything 
wonderful, or having a famous name, but I do think 
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it would be worth while to have some kind of an ob- 
ject.” : 

“Haven't we?” asked Jim. “ I know I have plenty 
of objects.” 

‘Yes, but what do they amount to?’ Belle an- 
swered. *‘ I don’t think it necessary to do great things 
but suppose—suppose I was to make up my mind that 
the Carey girls were to have all the sewing they need 
this winter, I could do it.” 

“{ think it would be a very unnecessary thing to 
do,” said Jim. ‘*l am sure they ought to do that for 
themselves. They are ever so much older than you 
are.” 

“That makes no difference,” said Belle; ‘‘ they need 
the work, and they cap sew better than most women. 
[ know mamma thinks so. But they cannot go and 
ask for it,asIcould. Last week Madge Carey told 
me that Mrs. Harold had sent to New York fora 
dressmaker, and of course she could say nothing, but 
I could have begged Mrs. Harold to try Madge. I 
know she would like her.” 

“Madge ought to ask for herself,” persisted Jim. 

‘“‘Butif she don’t, Ican. There is no harm in it, 
and mamma says that when they are once known 
there will be no trouble in their getting work. You 
must remember they never expected all this poverty 
and trouble, and if they do not know how to manage 
they cannot be blamed. I think I will try.” 

‘Is there anything you would like me to do?” 

‘Yes, there is,” said Bob. ‘‘ You ought to help papa 
catalogue his books. He said he would have to hire 
some one, and I know you could help him.” 

“Itisa great deed I want, Robert,’ said Jim: “TI 
burn forglory! I want tostart at once upon a brilliant 
career.” 

Bob looked at his brother. ‘‘I think,” said he, slow- 
ly, ‘that I will make a good French scholar of my- 
self.” 

“What special good will that do you?” asked Jim. 

“IT don’t know,” said Bob, “ but I have a good 
chance just now. Lamesure that this is what old Ben 
Franklin would have done—made the most of the 
chances of to-day. 

“Robert!” said Jim solemnly, ‘‘ you are a credit to 
your family. Iam afraid you will be of some account 
in the world!” and with that Jim got up and left the 
room, while Bob seized his hat and was off to the 
orchard, where he saw his mother gathering harvest 
apples. 


LITTLE BLUE-BUNNET. 

By Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
tk: was washing-day—Blue-bonnet’s pretty mamma 
was up to herelbows in soap-suds. You see Blue- 
bonnet soiled so many white aprons, and stockings, 
and things, helping Teddy Brown build forts, and 
play war, that Bridget was quite furious, and 

mamma had to help do the washing. 

Blue-bonnet wisbed she could help too. She thought 
washing must be the easiest work in the world, and 
she was sure it was the prettiest—splashing so ele- 
gantly right inall that suds. But Bridget didn’t want 
her help, no indeed! Blue-bonnet pouted a little as 
she thought about it. She sat down on the back- 
door step, and looked out into the lilac-bush. Just 
then the white kitten ran up the snow-ball tree near 
by, and thenthe black kitten followed, and then the 
grey one with white feet. Then an odd thought crept 
in under the gold curls and the blue-bonnet. “ Why 
not wash the kitties—cousin Grace always washes 
her little dog, Snowflake, and keeps him as clean as 
a'baby. The kitties must be very dirty, scudding 
about everywhere, rolling over and over in the 
flower-beds, and sleeping on the kitchen hearth, 
close to the coal-hod. Dear me! dearme! She ought 
to have washed them long ago. They would be sick 
sure as anything without a bath. Everything needs 
bathing, even the flowers.” 

Blue-bonnet had a little tub out in the wood-house 
that she used when the doll’s washing-day came 
round. She filled it with soap-suds from Bridget’s 
tub when Bridget was out putting the clothes on 
the line. Then she called Snowball, and Smutty, 
and Whitefoot. The little fat, furry creatures ran 
pell-mell after their mistress, for they supposed the 
tub was full of creamy milk instead of soapy water. 

‘“Now, you are going to be washed,” said Blue- 
bonnet, pushing up the sleeves of her white apron. 
“Ts’pose you dread it; I dread it every Saturday 
night when I get putin the bath-tub; but it’s good 
for me, and so ’tis for you; and what is good for 
us is better than what we like, mamma says.”’ 

With this wise speech, Blue-bonnet picked’ up the 
three kittens, and put them in her apron, and then 
emptied thei suddenly into the foaming soap-suds. 
Whata splash they made! They went straight to 
the bottom like so many lead cats. That frightened 
Blue-bonnet a little, because she and baby didn’t go 
to the bottom of their bath-tub when their mamma 
put themin. But they rose again, pawing, and sniff- 
ing, and winking, their poor little eyes full of soap, 
and their kitten hearts going pit-i-pat with fear. 
Then Blue-bonnet began scrubbing them with a 
little brush. But even cats wont stand everything. 
While Blue-bonnet was busy with Snowball, Smutty 
gave a great leap, and landed on the little bather’s 
shoulder, and drew his paw across her soft pink 
cheek; at the same time Whitefoot inflicted an aw- 
ful scratch on her poor little hand. That was the end 
of the bath. Blue-bonnet screamed at the top of her 





voice, and the kittens ran with all their might into 
the snowball tree. Mamma and Bridget hurried out 
to see what was the matter. Matter enough! Blue 
bonnet was sitting ona block of wood by her tub, 
sobbing, and sobbing, with those dreadful scratches 
on her cheek and hand. 

‘*Have you been playing war again?” asked mam- 
ma, sitting down on another block of wood, and tak- 
ing the little girl in her arms. 

Blue-bonnet— Beatrice was her real name—could’nt 
speak for sobbing. She pointed to the snowball tree, 
and then Bridget and mamma burst out laughing, 
sorry as they were for the wounded child. 

‘*Sure an’ it’s the cats she’s been afther washing,” 
said Biddy, putting her hands on her hips, and scream- 
ing with the fun of it. 

* Whatin the world did you wash the poor kittens 
for?’ asked mamma. 

“IT wanted to help,’’ said Blue-bonnet, hiding her 
face in her mother’s neck; ‘‘and the kittens needed 
to be washed; it won’t do to let any person go without 
being washed always.” 

Mamma took the little girl into the house, and cov- 
ered her scratches with court plaster. Then she 
rocked her, and sang to her a few minutes, and Blue- 
bonnet went to sleep. 

All this time Snowball, Smutty, and Whitefoot were 
out in the garden getting their kind of comfort. The 
sun cured them, and made them happy, just as mam- 
ma’s arms cured naughty Blue-bonnet. 





VIOLETS. 
By KATE A. SILL. 


H, don't you love the violets, 
So modest and so blue ? 

They're like the eyes of children bright, 

And when just touched with dew 
They have a mournful kind of look, 

That makes the passer-by 
Stoop down and whisper very soft, 

* Poor violets, don’t cry !” 








THE MUSICAL BOX. 


By Emma Burt. 
HERE was once a little old lady who had neither 
father, nor mother, nor sister, nor brother, nor 
husband, nor children, nor cat, nor dog, nor bird, nor 
anything else that lives, and moves, and has its being. 

For all had died away, or run away, or flown away, 
or been fetched away ; and she was left quite alone. 

But the more she lost, the brighter and more sweet- 
ly she smiled. It wasas if the sun were hid at the 
back of her head where the wee grey knot was twist- 
ed, and it must shine through, whether she would or 
not. 

Now this little old lady, when everything was lost, 
or strayed, or stolen from her, bought her a musical 
box, about as big as your hand, and put it under her 
pillow. 

ivery night after she had read her good book, and 
said her prayers, and put up ber spectacles, and 
wound up her clock, and shut up her stove, and 
locked her door, and put on her night-gown and cap 
—with the dainty white frillsx—what do you think 
happened? 

She drew her musical box out from its hiding place 
and wound it up, then out there came music like the 
voices of a choir of enchanting fairies. 

And as the music came sweeter and more sweet, 
the little old lady's cap strings trembled and fluttered, 
and her lips parted as if she would speak, while her 
eyes looked upward with rapt delight. Then if you 
had seen the face, Iam sure you would have thought 
the sun were coming through. 

Once, so witchingly the music drifted away into the 
dark, that a wee mouse came out of his hole and stood 
erect, its two small hands drooping with the languor 
of enchantment. 

And the little lady, too, grew drowsy and hid away 
her treasure, and sank back into the pillows and 
slept. 

One time, when the little lady had as usual gone to 
sleep, do you know, she forgot ever to wake up 
again? 

And now comes the queer part of it. Afterwards, 
when all the strange people had come in and looked 
upon the strangely radiant face, with its quiet eye- 
lids closed, and the tiny folded hands, with the frills 
about the wrists— 

When they were all looking and wondering with 
curious, tearless eyes, there came from under the pil- 
low, the faintest, tiniest music, like the smothered 
tinkling of a hundred silver-bells—so little, so sweet, 
so far, far off! 

And this was the tune the hundred silver-bells were 
tinkling : 

“There is a happy land, far, far away.” 

And all the foolish people ran away, and declared 
all over the town they had heard the angels sing. 

They never dreamed it was the little musical box 
that had not forgotten its friend. But whatever set 
it a-going nobody ever knew. 








A QUEER CLOCK.—We saw the poster up and went 
in to look atit. The face of the clock drinks in the 
light all day long, and gives it out all night long, so 
at night you can always see what timeit is without 
getting up and striking a match. Is not that a con- 
venient clock to have? 


PUZZLES. 
DIAMOND. 

1. Aconsonant. 2. A pronoun. 3. To pervert. 4. An old 
English city. 5. The ancient poet of Rome. 6. A plant. 7, 
A consonant. DE FORREST. 

DOUBLE DIAGONAL DIAMOND. 


Diagonals, read from !eft to right, beginning at the top. 1, 
Mature. 2. To drag. 3. Scent. 4. Rage. 5. Fondled animals. 
6. To treat kindly. 7. One of the cardinal points. 

Diagonals, read from right to left, beginning at the top. 1. 
A cord. 2. A point. 3. A thought. 4. Unrefined metal. 5. 
Vessels. 6. Damp. 7. First. UNCLE WILL. 

CHARADES. 
Avoid doing my first if you would attain my last, and not 
become my whole. J.N. 
My first isa numeral; my next 
A verb in tense not past ; 
An exclamation is my third, 
An esculent my last. 
My whole may weigh a thousand pounds, 
Be carried by a bird, 
Or drawn by oxen in a cart, 
That’s true, upon my word. 
BOB AND DOROTHY. 
DIVIDED WORDS. 

Each word has two syllables, the last of which forms the 
first of the word following. 1. To take pleasure in. 2. Happy. 
3. To accemplish. 4. A bandage. 5. A missive. 6. A balcony. 
7. A fast horse. 8. A message. 9. Careless. 10. A game of 
eards. 11. A commission. L. R. 

BEHEADED RHYMES. 
Of light there was no ——— ; 
Within the gloomy ——. 
He whistled yet was not —— 
The way of man and —— 
He heard a noise quite ——— 
He seemed all eye and —— 
He cried, “ Speak! or I ———!"’ 
The answer came a — 
He fired and felled a ——— 
A harmless old gray — 
The sound of the ——— 
Brought a policeman 
And he began to 
Soon as he saw the ——— 
“It was a lucky — 
But you must pay for ——.” 
“O,” said the man, “I . 
And went home feeling ° 
BoB AND DOROTHY. 

KNIGHT'S MOVE PUZZLE, 

To be read by alternate moves, beginning with odd ones, 
that is to Ist, 3d, 5th, to the 63d, then the 64th, and the even 
moves back to the 24. The whole is a stanza of six lines, in 
praise of Queen Elizabeth, with the name of the author. 
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The autbor of this puzzlecalls it a “Monday amuse- 
ment.” Well, it took me more than Monday to disentangle 
the snarl into which the quotation has got on this chess- 
board. But we did it—I say we, for I had a little help from 
some of my young people. AUNT PATIENCE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 16. 
Poetical Word Square— HOPED 
OPERA 
PETER 
ERECT 
DARTS 
Astronomical Enigma.—* Broad and ample road whose dust 
is gold and pavement stars” (Milky Way). 
Charades,—Heron ; Hawthorne. 
Transposition Puzzle.— 
The trifles of our daily lives, 
The common things scarce worth recall, 
Whereof no visible trace survives, 
These are the mainsprings after all. 
Transposed European Citiex.—1. Palos, opals. 2. 
slave. 3. Sedan, Andes. 4. Basel, sable. 
6. Genoa, Agone. 7. Lubeck, buckle. 
Word Square.— CALLA 


El vas, 
5. Geneva, avenge. 
8. Pinsk, spink. 
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Answers received from “ Franc,’’ 8. 8., “ Cassie,’”’ M. P., 
and * Em.” 

My young people are waking up, and I have already had 
some very bright and neatly written letters from my nieces. 
Perhaps in a week or two I will print some of them instead 
of the puzzles—or, perhaps the editor will be very good-na- 
tured and let me have another coluann for them by the side 
of the puzzles. AUNT PATIENCE. 
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Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union. 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
Sts Inps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





BosTON OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
fleld Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Asbland Block. 








Brain and Nerve. Food, 
Vitalized Phosphates prepared from the 
nerve giving principles of the ox brain and 
wheat germ. Physicians have prescribed 160, 
000 packages curing all forms of nervous dis- 
eases, impaired vitality and debility. 
F. CROSBY, 666 6th Ave., N. Y. 
By druggists or mail, $1. 





Hats for gentlemenat popular prices. Cor- 
rect styles ready. Fine silk bats $5. Burke, 
214 Broadway, N. Y. 





American Tract Society. 


Anniversary in Broadway Tabernacle, cor- 
ner 34th St., Wednesday, May 7, 7:30 P. M. 
Chancellor Crosby will preside. Addresses 
by Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D. D.; Rev. H. M. 
Scudder, D. D., and Rey. H. H. Jessup, D. D., 
of Syria. Annual meeting in the Tabernacle 
chapel 10 A. M. same day for considering the 
work of the year and electing the Board and 
Committees. Voluntary addresses. The pub- 
lic are cordially invited. 








Philadelphia Improvements. 

The Provident Life and Trust Co., of Phila- 
delphbia lately moved into their new building 
on Chestnut St., between 4th and 5th sts., and 
now possess one of the most substantial and 
beautiful buildings to be found in that city, 
which is so proud of its architecture. The ex- 
terior view shows that the structure is of 
granite. It became the study of its architect, 
whilst designing the front of the building 
to adopt a style becoming and especially 
suitable to the material employed. 

This, in these days of cheap building, is a 
fact that most architects lose sight of, as can 
be tested by the appearance of many of our 
public buildings. There is a certain harmony 
in style which makes it true to the school 
which it represents, and it will add greatly to 
the advancement of Philadelphia. A very 
noticeable feature are the deep recesses of the 
doorway and windows. Thereveille, or depth 
of ten feet, of the splendid arched window 
over the door is greater than that of any 
similar opening in the city. The carving is 
firm and the two finishings carefully done. 
To avoid what might be called plainness, two 
kinds of granite are used, the hard surface 
being Caen granite and tne polished Quincy. 
Some of the layers are rock, or rough-finished. 
The cost of the entire structure, including the 
adjacent building on Fourth St., is under 
$140,000. The interior view is most pleasing 
to the eye. The offices reserved for the use of 
the company are particularly beautiful, the 
ornaments being modern and effective. In 
regard to the fire-proof qualities, a large and 
impenetrable vault for the storage of the 
valuables of the institution makes the invest- 
ment avery judicious one. In its erection 
the questions of light and ventilation have 
not been lost sight of. The heating of the 
building and the methods used for giving 
thorough passage for air will unquestionably 
add very much toits renting facilities. The 
building is elegantly furnished throughout, 
mahogany being the wood chiefly used. If 
the solidity of this building is any proof of the 
financial condition of the company, they are 
certainly to be congratulated, and their many 
friends desire that as they enter upon the new 
business premises they may find their busi- 
ness grow rapidly upon their hands, and that 
they may long continue to reap the reward of 
honest dealing and integrity, which reputation 
they certainly have now gained. 





Long Island Resorts.— Messrs. Rogers 
& Sherwood, of 21 and 23 Barclay Street, N.Y., 
are the publishers of a handsome pamphlet 
covering 100 pages, entitled “* The New Long 
Island,” a hand-book of summer travel. The 
book is gotten up in a tasteful lithographic 


cover, and with engravings and reading mat- 
ter appropriately selected from articles hith- 
erto published in the leading magazines. 
Messrs. Scribner & Co. contribute selections 
from their “ Tile Ciub” articles, which are 
so pleasantly familiar to readers of that maga- 
zine. A sketch of the North Shore by Miss 
Jennie J. Young, with accompanying illustra- 
tions, taken from Lippincott’s, anda part of 
Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s account of bluefishing 
on South Shore is reproduced from Harper's 
Monthly. Besides these, there are special 
contributions from Mr. Wm. M. Tileston, and 
Miss Jennie Young and other writers, with 
woodcuts which we do not remember to have 
seen before, and which have been presumably 
executed for this work. In the account of 
these resorts Brighton Beach and Coney Island 
are not forgotten. There is also a carefully 
prepared directory of the principal points of 
interest on the Island, with statistics of the 
distances from New York, the respective 
populations, hotels, boarding-houses and 
prices of accommodation at each, with other 
particulars of interest to such as are now on 
the lookout for a place at which to spend 
the summer. Altogether, this is a mcst at- 
tractive book. It is interesting beyond the 
use itis primarily designed to serve, and will 
find a welcome on many a library table. 





The Pennsylvania Lawn-mower. 


Within the last few years every occupier of 
a suburban home possessing a grass plat of 
fairly average size has felt the necessity of 
procuring a lawn-mower, and the now famil- 
jar clink of the instrumentis to be heard 
proceeding from a dozen dooryards and lawns 
where but a short time back but one was 
used. This result is largely due to the fact that 
the machine bas been greatly improved and 
is now better adapted to ordinary use, so that 
whereas it almost necessitated the employ- 
ment of the strength of a horse to work it, a 
child may now manipulate it effectively, and 
italso has been rendered far less expensive. 
The Pennsylvania lawn-mover claims pre- 
eminence in point of lightness, a 16-inehb in- 
strument weighing but 38 Ibs.; and the 10-inch 
size, which itis asserted may be driven bya 
child, weighs but 30% Ibs. Between these two 
sizes come the 12-inch and 14-inch sizes, known 
respectively as the lad-power and the lady- 
power. Messrs. Lloyd, Supplee & Walton, 
who manufacture these macbines, claim for 
them that they combine with lightness 
strengtn of construction, ease of adjustment, 
less liability to clog, facility of running and 
attractive appearance. The headquarters of 
the firm is 625 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Their price list is sent on application, 





Lord & Taylor. 

This age is a progressive one, and improve- 
ments are continually suggesting themselves 
in almost every department of human life,, 
Labor-saving inventions and machinery are 
eagerly sought for to accomplish in a few 
hours’ time, what usually was the toil of 
days and even weeks. The farm, the 
household, the workshop, the factory, 
all possess unmistakable evidences of 
this wonderful age of progress. It re- 
mained, however, for the eminent house of 
Lord & Taylor, well known as one of the lead- 
ing dry-goods firms of New York City, to in- 
troduce vast improvements in the old shop- 
ping method, and to make “ shopping easy”’ 
for every lady inthe couutry. There is now 
no excuse for ladies to fatigue themselves 
with travel, and undergo its one hundred 
and one annoyances. when they can 
purchase every. article needed for the 
wardrobe or household without leaving their 
homes. Messrs. Lord & Taylor, will send, on 
application, free of charge, samples of any 
of the newest piece goods for Spring 
and Summer wear which they adver- 
tise, with prices attacked to each. Selec- 
tions from these are readily made; orders 
for goods received filled by the house, 
and returned by fast trains to the purchaser. 
This surely is a material improvement on the 
slow method of former days, as by this sys- 
tem time, money, labor and annoyance are all 
saved. The business standing of this eminent 
house makes this announcement worthy of 
attention, as they can be relied upon implicit- 
ly to accomplish whatever they advertise 
to do. 





House Furnishing Goeds.— Within the 


next fortnight very many of our readers will 
find it necessary to stock or restock their 
houses with furnishing goods. Some parties 
will have occasion to put in a range or stove, 
or, in view of,the approaching hot weather, 
may well find it necessary to buy a refrigera- 
tor. A large and well established depot where 
these goods may be found is that of Mr. 
Alanson Carter, of the late firm of Dayton & 
Carter, 530 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. Mr. 
Carter retains the employees of his old firm, 
and centinues business at the same place 
with an increased stock, comprising a com- 
plete line of house furnishing goods, stoves, 
ranges, furnaces, and a large assortment of 
Mace’s, Parson’s, and Eddy’s refrigerators. He 


and settees, which he retails at wholesale 





prices, 


also deals in iron garden vases, lawn chairs - 


Insurance |Aotes. 


—On Wednesday last, the body of the late 
Col. Walton Dwight, of Binghamton, was ex- 
humed from the Spring Forest Cemetery for 
the purpose of a coroner's inquest to discover 
the cause of the death of that gentleman. 
The inquest was held on account of the presen- 
tation of affidavits .by Dr. Swinburne, of 
Albany, Drs. B. F. Herman and W, F. Winship, 
allof whom swore that the autopsy did not 
reveal any cause of death, and that there 
were strong evidences that the Colonel met 
his death by unnatural means, either suicidal 
or homicidal. The Coroner was not disposed 
to act, but Governor Robinson intimated that 
he must do so or be removed, and the result 
was the Coroner decided to perform what was 
manifestly his duty. The exhumation of the 
body of Col. Dwight was ashock to the nerves 
of the people of Binghamton, who greatly ad- 
mired Mr. Dwight. It was an event com- 
mented upon unfavorably by the community 
at large, because it was supposed to be insti- 
gated by the insurance companies issuing 
policies to the extent of $265,000 upon his life. 
There is a strong feeling at present against in- 
surance companies that they are “ swindiles”’ 
and litigations. The desirability of these in- 
stitutions knowing the cause of death of the 
policy-holders, however, is a fact which 
should not be lost sight of. Dr. Delafield, 
of the Equitable Life, gave his written opin- 
ion that Col. Dwight died of paralysis of the 
heart. Dr. Burr, of Binghamton, who attended 
deceased up to his death, gave a certificate 
that Col. Dwight died from the effects of a 
congestive chill. Here at the outset isa great 
disparity of opinion. Dr. Swinburne, who 
attended the autopsy and the subsequent 
post-mortem, says: 

“This inquest has only confirmed what I 
saw before atthe autopsy. There was every 
evidence that the man died from asphyxia. 
His lungs were full of blood and his heart 
was nearly empty, This fact shows that the 
air was shut off from the lungs before the 
man died, and the heart, as in cases of sucidal 
banging, continued its action and pum the 
jungs full. His doctors said that Dwight died 
of congestive chills. There is not a case 
recorded in which death has occurred from 
congestive chills in this latitude. Besides, the 
— reported on the day he died that 

is pulse was normal and that no fever exist- 
ed. Dr. Delafield gave it as his opinion that 
Dwight died of paralysis of the heart. The 
autopsy showed that the heart was 4 
empty. If the heart bad been paralyzed it 
would have been normally full of blood. In- 


stead of that it contained but little fluid 
blood.” 


A representative of the Christian Union was 
present at the post-mortem and examined the 
indentation around the neck of the corpse. It 
is about one quarter of an inch in depth and 
extends upwards and backwards from the 
windpipe to the back of the neck, at an angle 
of 45degrees. This mark, of course, may have 
been made by natural means; yet it is atleast 
worthy of investigation. The idea that Col. 
Dwight hanged himself is, of course, not rea- 
sonable; but it is possible. If he did, of 
course there are those living who know all 
about it, and his death will be a conspiracy. 
One thing is certain—this case will be the most 
important and interesting in the annals of in- 
surance history. Itisonein which the doc- 
tors disagree, and consequently it is difficult 
for anybody to decide. The companies take 
this attitude: This man died from some cause. 
Before we pay the policies, we would like to 
know what the cause was, hence this inquest. 

—The bill providing for the distribution of 
the assets of insolvent tife insurance com- 
panies is likely to become a law. It makes 


death claims preferred claims, if made before 
the proceedings for dissolution were begun. 
This will settle the question which has pre- 
vented the receivers’ making a dividend. 

- The annual meeting of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters was held last week at 156 Broad- 
way, when a very large number of companies 
were represented. The Treasurer reported 
expenditures during the year at $11,586.53, 
leaving a balance on hand of $1,060.80. Pres- 
ident Butler in his annual address commented 
upon the continued depression in the fire in- 
surance business, and said that it was owinz 
to Jack of unity among underwriters. 
statistics are dis rded, and risks are taken 
at any and every rate in the false belief that 
it is wise to take hazards at whatever rates are 
offered, in the hope of future improvement. 
All the old officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year. After a discussion of the desira- 
bility of procuring statistics relative to the 
trade and commercial prospects of the coun- 
try and reading the attempts at legislation in 
the fire insurance business, the meeting ad- 
journed. 











Financial. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, April 21, to Saturday, 
April 26. 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest i 








| rates.) 





Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 
April. 2u. 


April 23. April 26. 
woeeee J 108% 
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* Ex-diviaend. 





Bids for State Bonds. 

















47 | Mo. H & St J, '86....104 
. 47 | Mo.H. &&8.J.due si. 4 
. 47 | N. Y.68,G 110 
. 47 | N. Y.68,G 
744| N. ¥. 68, G 
20 | N. Y.6a,G 
20 | N.Y. 68. G 
47% N. Y. 68,G 
4755| N.C. 68, old 
72 | N.C. 68, old, 
52 | N.C., N.C.R. 
5 | N.C.. N.C.R.. 
1 | N.C.N.C.R.c.0. 
1 | N.C.N.C.R €.0.J. 
at Te ye Se 
1 | N.C. F.A., 66-98. 
1 | N.C, 68, n.bds, 
05 | N.C.68.n.bds.A.&O. 18% 
101 | N.C. 66, 8.7... ¢.1.... 
Ill | N.C. 66, tax.ci2...... J 
N.C. 68, Sp.T. cl. 3... 1 
-bs., 90..... Ohio 68, 1881......... 10334 
il. Coup. 68......... 101 | Rhode Island 6s.C.. 112 
ll. Coup. W’r Loan 101 | South Carolina ts.. 2% 
Kentucky 6s....... - 101 oO J.&J3.. 10 
Louisiana 08,....... 30 do A.4£0.. 10 
do 6s,n.bs.. 30 do F.Act, 66 10 
do 68, n. - do 66.1.C.’88J.&3 10 
do 7s,Penn’y 30 do 68, L.C.29A&U 10 
do 6a, L.bs... 30 10 
0° 86, Libs... 3 i 
La. 88. L.bs. of '75.. 30 34 
La, 78, €., 50 30 
La. 78, smal! bd 4855 sv 
Mich, 68. 1879. . . 101 33 
Mich. ta, 1883 106 33 
Mich. 7s, 1890.. 115 | Va. 6s, n. b., "67..... 33 
MoO. tie. due '82 124) Va. 6s, consol. bds.. 7 
Mo. 68, due 86...... 104% Va.6s,ex mat.C... 56% 
Mo. 68, due ’87...... 10444| Va. 68, C, 2d series.. 42% 
0. 68, due ’88...... a ee is 


M. A. or U., due ’92 105 
Mo.F. ba, due "4-95. 106 | 
Foreign Exchange,— 


ys. 3 davs. 
London prime bankers, 4.86\4 @4.86 4 


4.87% @4.88 


Wholesale Prices | Farm Produce. 


For the week ending April 26, 1879. 

Butter.—Receipts forthe week were 19,126 pkgs. 
Exports, 18,329 pkgs. Good butter has been so very 
plenty and low priced that inferior qualities were 
scarcely wanted at all, and much of the State 
stock arriving has been peor in quality, and con- 
siderable of it is carried over unsold. Creameries 
are beginning to come in and are offered at l8c. 
We quote: Fancy fresh creamery, 17@19c.; fresh 
dairy tubs, 16@18c.; cholce new dairy butter in 
lots, 14@16c.; poor new stock, 6@12c. 
Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 7.385 
boxes. Exports, 18,329 boxes. The free top price 
here for fine white cheese for export is 7c., and 
4@6c. for good fairto choice qualities. The stock 
in English markets is four or five times as great as 
at seme time last year. Mostly heldto find its way 
out on the basis of prices at which it went in dur- 
ing last fall and winter. These 0.8. price cheese 
have lain on the shelf, while there has been a ter- 
rible cutting in rates among fresher arrivals, and 
vast quantities of cheap cheese have been used in 
all the English markets. Receipts forthe year.from 
May to May, were, in round numbers, 3,266,000 boxes, 
as against 2,477,000 boxes last year, showing an in- 
crease in receipts for the year of 789,000 boxes. Ex- 
ports for the year were 2,766,000 boxes, as against 2,- 
133,000 boxes (for last year, being an increase in ex- 
ports this year of 633,000 boxes. These figures are 
food for refiection.Over two million and three quar- 
terboxes shipped to England, and put a paltry half 
million of these receipts retained here at home; 
and yet the manufactures of these cheese-eating 
people are prohibited American markets—that is 
to say, the cheese-eating man is tariffed out osten- 
sibly to keep a non-cheese-eater in. The cheese 
market isin sore straits. It is very low (2@4c. for 
much of it), and the ‘Ancient Mariner” ssys, 
“Lower your tariff to some suitable point for 
revenue only, buy of the people you sell to, en- 
courage their markets if you don’t want to entire- 
ly discourage your own.” Wequote: Fine fall 
cheese, 6@7c.; sound, solid, full cream earlies, 
3@6c.: half skims, 2@4c.; skims and unmerchant- 
able, 1@2c. 

Egas.—The market was easier, closing to-day 
with sales of 15U bols. of * Extras ” at llc. 

Beans.—We quote: Marrows’, per bush., 62 lbs., 
$1.25@$1.40; mediums, per bush., 62 Ibs., $1.20@$1.35. 

Dried Apples are very quiet. Prime New York 
sliced, 4@5c,; prime New York and Ohio quar- 
ters, 4@4\c.; evaporated fruit, 8@llc. 

Dressed Calves, per |b., 4@6c. 

Live Poultry.—Old roosters, 6@8c.; fowls, ll 
@l2c.; turkeys, 18@l5c.; ducks, per pair, 65@75c. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


8 EL 
The Gospel of Joy, ete 
Speck. A book of great beauty, being in ef- 
fect “ The Gospel in Song,’’,full of good texts, 
with the best of new hymns and melodies 
made for them. In Press and nearly ready 
Wait for it. (35 cents. 


* oo . is one of the best, 
The Shinin River, purest and sweet- 
est of Sunday-School Song Books, (35 cents.) 
Examine it! 


. is one of the 
Gems of English Song, books orthe 
noble HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY, Which con- 
tains nearly all the good Sheet Music ever 
published. Full of the best Songs. 250 pages 
$2.50 boards. $3.00 cloth. 

e in great demand, $1.00 
Pinafor: e eae vOOPy, prone orn 75 
cents for instrumental arrangement. THE 
SORCERER also complete, is equally good, 
at same price. 


The Musical Record ointar ass 


a capital Weekly Musical Paper (2.00 per year), 
6 cents for single copy, containing 50 cents 
worth of music. 
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The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway, N.Y. 
ee ee Ee eee $4.874,947 O1. 
Surplus.... We 826,873 99. 
JAMES BUEL. - - President, 
Also President of the Imp. and Traders’ Na- 
tional Bank.) 
c. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary 
T. H. BROSNAN, Superintendent. 
GEO. H. BUKFORD, Actuary. 
All Endowment Policies and Approved Glaims due 
in 1879 will be discounted at7 per cent. upon present- 


ation. 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yor, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 





Premiums received on Marine 

Fie eee mber, is — $4,000,300 47 
Pree er yennary, 76. oe 1,848,697 36 
Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858,006 83 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1878. to 3ist December, 1878, 


4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the os 


same period.......... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of —_ —— 

miums and 

Expenses... .$859,960 58 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Stocks. . 10,086,758 00 
Loans secured by Stoe ‘ks, and other- 

WR: tecdtesccces.cncpien, «desde ube 704,200 00 
Real Estate and claims due the 

Company, estimated at........... 619,034 50 
Premium Note +s & Bills Receivable, 1 = 259 74 


RR SETI acs consncdasec-26es0s 381.210 92 


Total Amount of Assets... $13,8 320, 463 16 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February’ next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, they Fourth of Febru next, 
from which date allinterest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1878, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, 
—I—— 
TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
Epmunp W. Cortigs, 
Joun ELLIOTT, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. Minturn, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GeorGE W. LANE, 
Rospert L. STUART, 
James G, DeFoREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
Wi.uraM H. Foae. 
Peter V. Kino, 

Tuos. B. CoppINGTON, 
Horace K. THURBER, 
A. A. RAVEN, 


Sec’y. 


J. D. Jongs, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W.H. H. Moors, 
Lewis CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
Jamers Low, 
Davip LANE 
Gorpon W. Burnnam, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
Ww. StTuRGiIs, 
AvoLpH LEMOYNE, 
Josian A. Low, 
WiiuiaM E Dopageg, 
RoyvaAL PHELPS, 
Tuomas F, Younes, 
C. A, Hanp, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, WILLiaM DEGROOT, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prea, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Prea. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 








DRY GOODS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


MTH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N.Y. 











ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 
HATS AND SPRING MILLINERY NOW OPEN. 





LA FORGE KID.GLOVRES, 
OPERA AND 8PKING SHADES. 





WE LEADIN 


Biack Dress Silks 


AND 


Black Dress Coods. 





OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 
THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 





roRmo® NOVELTIES RECEJVED BY 
ERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. cata LOGUES MAILED 


R. H. MACY & CO. 








Jas, McCreery & Co., 


Broadway & {ith St., 
THE LARGEST 


AND 


FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 


Colored Grenadines 


YET OFFERED. 


Rare ald Unique Designs 


Moderate Prices. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Black Silks, 


OF ALEX. GIRAUD, LYONS, MANUFACTURE 
THESE SILKS ARE OF STERLING VALUE 
AND THOUGH OFFERED LOW, ARE VALUED 
AT A MUCH HIGHER FIGURE THAN THE 
FOLLOWING, AT WHICH THEY ARE OF- 
FERED: 


21 inches, $1 25 per yard. 
24 inches, $1 30 per yard. 
THESE SILKS ARE EXHIBITED AT THE 


BROADWAY ENTRANCE. 
ALSO, A SPECIAL GRADE OF THE 


LORD & TAYLOR'S FAMILY SILK, 


WHICH WE HAVE DECIDED TO OFFER 
FOR THE NEXT THIRTY DAYS 
AT THE EXCEEDINGLY 


Low price of { 50 per yard. 
THE L. & T. BLACK SILKS ARE REGULAR 
WIDTH AND FULLY GUARANTEED FOR 
WEAR. IN THIS GUARANTEE WE HOLD 
OURSELVES READY TO REPLACE YARD FOR 





YARD ANY NOT WEARING AS REPRE- 
SENTED. 
7 WE CONFIDENTLY INVITE A 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THESE 
GOODS, FEELING THOROUGHLY SAT- 
ISFIED THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST IN 
THE MARKET. 


Broadway and Twentieth St., Grand, 
Chrystie & Forsyth Sts., New York. 


1879. J O N E Ss 1840. 


Fancy Goods. 





Zz ones 
_% Z Housefurnish’g Goods 


lL 


Millinery. . Zz Z . Silverware. 
Bove’ Suits. Zz Z Glassware. 
Gloves. — Z, Crockery. 
Laces. Z Zz gunina. 


JONES * 


~ 








| EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 
| AND 
i Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 








— 


,, JONES .. 


shoes. . .. 

Cloths. Zz Z 
— Zz Zz 

Domestics. Z 


z* "Silke. 


Carpets. 





Z Dress as Goods. 
Zz Suits & &¢ Cloaks. 
Furniture. 228 Shawis, Sk Skirts, &c. 


NEW AND ELEGANT IMPORTED AND DO- 
MESTIC GOODS. GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN 
EVERY DEPARTMENT. UNLIKE ANY OTHER 
HOUSE, WE FURNISH COMPLETE PERSONAL 
AND HOUSEKEEPING OUTFITS. 

Send Stamp for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 

Strangers shou!d not fail to visit our establish- 
ment. 

Orders by Mail will receive prompt attention. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Sth Ave,, New York 


Opening of Novelties in Silks, Suits Dress 
Goods, Ladies’ Underwear, Fancy Goyds, 
ete, Prices lower than ever before. Catalogues 
and samples sent free on application. 

Mail orders promptly attended to. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Sth Avenue. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: | Bre York, 100 Broadway. 


Upholstery. Z 








Continental Oretaaes cor. Court and Mon- 


° ‘7 and No. 106 Broad- 
Buildings. way, BE. 

Cash Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 83,3 7 3-3: 
Reserve for losses, dividends, etc. 5 ¢ 
Capital (paid up in cash).. sinie 10 

Unearned Reserve Fund.. ee i 0 2 
PEED Wee cncpedss ssccéecnre 038,422. 


CYRUSPECK, Se Sec’y HOPE, President, 




































BELLE NURMANDE 


Is the title given to one of the most tasteful 
and elegant Hats of the season, composed ex- 
pressly and exclusively for the customers of 
our House, and shown in the above illustra- 
tion. 

The shape is a gipsy of black French chip, 
lined on the inside with a shirring of black 
satin. The front is trimmed with a jabot of 
black lace, tastefully combined with a bow of 
black satin ribbon. A wreath of variegated 
roses, intermingled with leaves and buds, 
adorns one side of the crown, extending from 
front to back; and satin ribbons, passing 
round the sides, fall down the back to form 
the strings. 

Ladies are invited to inspect this beautiful 
specimen of artistic work, which is offered at 
the price of only $7.50. 

Orders for the forwarding of the “ Belle Nor- 
mande,” by mail, will be punctually attended 


to. 
EHRICH & CO., 
8th Avenue & 24th St., New York, 


CARPETS 


Manufacturers’ Prices. 


OURIMMENSEANDC ARUPULLY GRU BCTED 
Nr a COMP a oxen ERS,WILTONS, 

ODY BRUSSELS, TAP ESTRY BRUSSELS, 
THREE- PLYS, INGRAINS, &c. 


OF OUR OWN MAKE, 


INCLUDING MANY ELEGANT 


New Designs & Patterns, 


WITH AND WITHOUT BORDERS TO MATCH, 

OFFERS AN UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUN- 
ITY FOR CAREFUL AND ECONOMICAL 
PURCHASERS. 











WE ALSO OFFER TURKISH AND INDIA CAR- 
PETS AND RUGS OF wy R OWN IMPOR. 


OILCLOTHS RUGS ATS. AND EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION OF F Look Cc OVERINGS. ALL AT 


Extraordinary Low Rates. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO PAR- 
TIEs FURNISHING © eae. HOTELS 
AND STEAMER: 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


SARSPACTURENS, eee. and La 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York. 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R. R. Station, 
JOHN VAN GAASBECK. Manager. 


poe Tapestry Brussels Three-plys, 


Moq uettes, Ingrains and Cottage Carpets. 


Cargo just received of White Check 
and Fancy Patterns, from lic. per 


Mattings, an¢,' 
Oil Cleths and Druggets a specialty, ali widths. 
Lace Curtains and Upholstery Goods in end- 


less variety. 
Prices lower than ever before known. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
169-191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St. 
{8 Special Attention to Mail Orders. at 








New Spring styles. The largest 
stock and assortment ever of- 
fered at retail, consisting of 


tons.Axminsters, Ve!vets, Body 





Those answering an Advertisemem 
will confer a favor upon the yy 
that they saw Eublish. by stating 
th: Christian Union 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 
PILLSBURY’S BEST MINNESOTA 


And other Choice Brands of Flour. 


BUTTER! 


The Best Creamery and also the Best Dairy Butter 
Fresh Every Day. 


HAMS! 


Choicest Sugar Cured Hams, “Whittaker,” * Davis, 
and other brands, andageneral assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 
J. eeeednee 121 ATLANTIC AVE., Brooklym 
Corner Henry Street. 


- A. THOMPSONS — 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 
No. 30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 

















Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, ete., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte a... Rease. 
Oysters, Jellied Game, P mids, 
Mottoes, Bridal and eney 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 





Entire outfits of Decorated China, Siiver and! 
Glass furnished. 


Reliable Waiters sent in all cases.. 


ALANSON CARTER. 


Late DAYTON & CARTER, Dealer in 


HOUSE FURNISHING COODS, 

FURNACES, STOVES AND FIRE-PLACE HEATERS. 
Alwors ont pend and put up in the most work- 
manlike m 

GARDEN VASES, PARK CHAIRS andSETTEES 
No. 530 Fu LToN 8. BROOKL YN, N. Y. 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 

sisting of all the Latest Styles. A yy made 

of BLACK NECK-WEAR._ Also has the 

Agency ofa TROY LAUNDRY, where Collars 
nd Cuffs can be laundried equa! to hew 

213 Falton St., near Concord, Breeklyn. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas« Geeds, 

edgwood and Payence Ware. A 
sortment of Clocks, nzes, and 
Faracy Goeds of our own ‘Importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St.,Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St., Clricago. 














TRADE MARK. 


MAILED FREE OF CHARCE, 
by the leading Dry-Goods House of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., an elegantly Lliustrated Catalogue, contain- 
ing valuable information pertaining to the coming 
Spring and Semmer ashions. Address: 
MAIL DEPARTME 
WECHS8L ER ABRAHAM & CO., 
Fulton & Washington Sts., 


Brooklyn, N.Y 
BURT’S SHOHKS. 


The bestShoes are those made 


EDWINC. BURT, NewYork 


SEND TO 


E.D.BURT & Co. 
287 Fulton ®t. 
Brooklyn, N.Y es 
whoare bis Special Agents, 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price List. Goods 
forwarded 
by mail or 
express. 
All orders 
will receive 
prompt at- 
tention. 
















THE TAMP:CO BUSTS 


row used in 


DR. WARNER'S | EALTH CORSET 


and Skir Cuppcrter arethe greatest 
improvement ‘vers ade tn Corsets, they 
are softas velvet, very fexibie and vontain 
bo bones. 


,, The FLEXIB .£ HIP CORSET, 


120 bones) | sw rerfect case and ts 
‘arranted pdt to break over the Ops. 
Price, o1.25. 

For Sale by reading Merchants. 


W..RNER BRO’S, 
351 Broadway, New York. 


FAST BLACK 
Gingham Umbrellas, 


The “Columbia’’ Umbrellas,WM. A. DROWN 
& CO., Sole Manufacturers, are the only Um- 
brellas meeting in every particular the re- 
quirements of a qpeceust y good oe! at 
moderate price. hey are of fine, soft - 
ham, and Tein ABSO UTELY FAST CO o 
will not soil the most delicate garments by 
dripping. 

For sale by the best dealers throughout the 
country. 


None genuine unless stamped on handle 
‘ 
Drown & Co., Makers, Fast Color.” 
WAREROOMS, &c., 

498 & 500 Broadway, New York, 
246 Market St., Philadelphia. 
D q r S S Hygienic Undergarments, 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 


ALICE FLETCHER & CO.,6 E. lith 8t., N.Y. City. 











WITH COMFORT. 





CAR OV RT 


eras 


poet 
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Fact and ‘Rumor. 


—Queen Victoria has returned to England 
from her sojourn in Italy. 

—Mr. Lorillard’s brown gelding ‘‘Parole’’ 
has won two more races in England. 

—Captain Paul Boyton has arrived at New 
Orleans, almost completely broken down. 

—Chicago Communists paraded in con- 
silerable numbers, and armed, on Suaday 
week. 

—The simple running expenses of Congress 
at the present session have already amount- 
ed to $300,000. 

—The manufacture of beet sugar is to be 
tried on a large scale at Northampton, 
Mass., this summer. 

—Some wine bottled A. D. ’79 will be 
opened on the coming 1800th anniversary of 
the destruction of Pompeii. 

—It is announced that Mr. Stoughton, U. 
S. Minister at St. Petersburg, is on his way 
home. and wiil resign svon after his arrival. 

—The Departments at Washington con- 
tain 61 Yale graduates, 35 of Princeton, 30 
of Dartmouth, and a considerable number 
of the alumni of other colleges. 

—Under free institutions Italy shows 
signs of progress. The revolver of civiliza- 
ation is fast taking the place of the obsolete 
stiletto for purposes of assassination. 

—Among the spoils captured by the Zulus 
was a military chest with £20,000 in gold. 
That little sum will naturally be added to 
the indemnity when the war is over. 

_Ex-Treasurer Cardozo (colored) and Ex- 
Representative Smalls (colored) , of South 
Carolina, convicted of bribery, have been 
pardoned by the Govenor of that State. 

—The new postal cards—a two cent one 
for foreign “mails, and a double one fora 
return message in domestic correspondence 
—will be ready between now and autumn. 

—The New Haven ‘“ Register” complains 
that local judges are too apt to invite lady 
friends to seats on the bench when interest- 
ing cases are on. The practice, it says, is 
somewhat distracting. 

—In view of the tendency of Russian 
Custom - house officials to abscond with 
funds, the Government has ordered pheto- 
graphs in duplicate with specimens of hand 
writing to be kept on file. 

—A Wabash man has been successively 
and successfully divorced from three wives. 
Then he married the first again, and now, 
upon her death, he has re-united with the 
second, The third is waiting. 

—‘‘ The Senate is paved with the good in- 
tertions of the House,” was the remark of a 
member of the popular branch of the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts the other day, 
according to the ‘‘ Transcript.” 

—Two families near Sunbury, Ohio, at- 
tempted to settle a boundary question be- 
tween their farms without an appeal to the 
courts. Inthe engagement which followed 
four men out of six were wounded. 

—A counterfeit $20 greenback has come 
into the possession of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which is almost a perfect imitation, 

and yet all the work on it was done with a 
pen and ink, even the imitation of the fibre 
paper. 

—The British Admiralty have issued 
regulations that all candidates for the naval 
service, whether officers, men, boys, or 
marines, must produce a certificate that 
they are able to swim, or they will be in- 
eligible. 

—An explosive bait which is attractive to 
the average fish, but which explodes with 
fatal effect on being taken, is the latest pis- 
catoriel invention. It is not safe to leave 
these cartridges around where there are 
children. 

—An Illinois man sleeps every night on a 
spot of ground left bare for the purpose in 
his house, and hasan attendant shovel clean 
earth over him, to take the place of bed- 
clothes. He believes that in this way he 
guards against disease. 

—Seventeen live prairie grouse from the 
United States recently arrived in New 
Zealand, where it is proposed to endeavor 
to establish the bird. They were snared 
near Topeka, Kansas. Twenty-two were 
sent, but five died on the voyage. 

—Bismarck will have to look out for Von 
Moltke. When the latter was young he 
wrote a book on the environs of Rome, and 
this has now been translated into Italian and 
is utilized as a guide for the engineers who 
are fortifying the eternal city. 

—A Southern paper proposes a line of 
steamers between New Orleans and China, 
80 as to bring direct to the Southern States 
Chinamen to replace the ‘‘excessive"’ 








negro (For the meaning of the word iu 
this connection consult Latin lexicon). 

—April returns to the Department of Ag- 
riculture show that the acreage of winter 
wheat is about one and one-half per centum 
greater than last year. Rye has fallen off 
about four per centum in acreage, and is 
about four per centum below the average. 

—Mr. John G. Whittier wrote to a friend 
in Boston: ‘‘ Will thee take the trouble to 
add my name to the call for the Faneuil Hall 
meeting in aid of the colored emigrants from 
the bulldozed South ?”’ Mr. Whittier should 
be careful or he will ‘‘ widen the breach.” 

—Chief Moses addressed the President, at 
a recent reception, in the Indian tongue, and 
the first word of his speech was Cugtunmequ- 

attakkullummewuttapesittukmettalletum- 
quab. Secretary Evarts retired in an agony 
of grief and mortification.—{Boston Post. 

—William Tell’s chapel, near Lake Lu- 
cerne, has been demolished. The frescoes 
were removed tolerably successfully. A 
new building will be erected; but first, the 
old question as to whether there ever was 
such a person as William, will be ventilated 
again. 

—Gladstone, the Duke of Sutherland, 
Chief Baron Pollock, and other English 
celebrities, are summoned as witnesses in an 
action brought by Mr. Padwick against Mrs. 
Thistlewaite, a fashionable woman, for 
$40,000, alleged to have been lept her in 
money. 

—Some little girls were playing in a Cov- 
ington dooryard. Three boys on their way 
home from school stopped to tease the girls 
by poking sticks through the fence at them. 
Burton Hathaway, aged fourteen, ran be- 
tween the quarreling children, drew a revol 
ver, and killed one of the boys. ‘‘ Murder 
in cold blood ’’ was the verdict of the jury. 

—Mr Edwin Booth experienced a genuine 
sensation while acting in Richard IJ in Mr. 
Vickar’s Theater, Chicago, last week. A 
lunatic in the gallery fired two shots at him 
while engaged in soliloquizing in character. 
He (the lunatic) was promptly arrested and 
will no doubt be sent permanently to a place 
of confinement. 

—The Metropolitan Elevated Railway 
took its turn last week in the matter of 
accidents, but no one was hurt. The en- 
gineer merely seized an inopportune mo- 
ment to look at his steam gauge, and thereby 
came into collision with the train ahead of 
him. He was promptly discharged, on the 
ground that he should not look at the gauge 
when under full headway. 

—The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, at 
Stratford-on-Avon, England, was formally 
opened on the 23d inst. the three hundred 
and fifteenth anniversary of the birth of the 
poet; with the performance of ‘‘Much Ado 
About Nothing.” A brilliant audience was 
present, The town was gaily decorated with 
flags and crowded with visitors notwith- 
standing unfavorable weather. 

—Four years ago a rich Englishman was 
robbed of a box containing £155. A few 
days since it was received by express from 
Australia with interest at 15 per cent. on 
the original amount. The thief asked to be 
forgiven, said that he committed the crime 
under pressure of misfortune, and request- 
ed that a receipt of the money be acknowl- 
edged in the Melbourne ‘‘ Argus.” 

—On the morning of April 23d—President 


White delivered a farewell address to the 


whule body of students in the Cornell Uni- 
versity Chapel. No allusion was made to 
public matters or to the duties connected 
with his Mission, the address being devoted 
eutirely to statements and counsel regard- 
ing University affairs. The social farewell 
to the students took place at the president’s 
house in the evening of the same day. 

—In Victoria and New South Wales the 
frontiersmen are in a state of terror owing 
to the bold operations of a gang of bush- 
rangers, under one Kelly. They are only 
four in number, but they have defied the 
police—capturing one station-house—and 
they have coolly plundered two banks, 
securing altogether several thousand pounds 
sterling. A reward of £8,000 is offered for 
their capture, but they are thus far more 
than a match for the police. 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publ er by sta 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway. 5th Ave & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 

NEW YORK. 
L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 











WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
NEW EDITION. 


Containing a SUPPLEMENT of over 


4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings. 


This includes such as have come into use 
during the past fifteen years—many of which 
have never found a place in; any English dic- 
tionary before, 


AND A NEW 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES 


of Noteworthy Persons, ancient and modern, 
including many now living, giving the Name, 
Pronunciation, Nationality, Profession and 
Date of each. 


("In meeting names in reading, how fre- 
quently the thought is in mind, * Who was he? 

yhere was he? What was he? and When was 
he?’ This New Biographical Diction- 
ary aw just answer these questions 
1n brief. 


N EW EDITION contains a Supplement 
of 4610 new words and meanings. 
a ach new word has been selected with great 
care, and is pet gv J defined. 
WwW Biographical Dictionary, row added, 
of 4610 names of Distinguished Per- 


sons. 
THE BEST 


dition of the best Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language ever published. 
efinitions have always been conceded to 
be better than in any other Dictionary. 
i llustrations, 3000, about three times 
as many as in any other Dictionary. 
he Dict’y recommended by State Sup’ts of 
35 States, and 50 College Pres’ts. 
n Schools—about 32,000 have been 
placed in Public Schools in the U. 8. 
nly a ae Dictionary contaiming a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary—this gives the 
Naz with Prenunciation, Nation, Profes- 
sion and Date of 9710 persons. 


NOW ADDED 


BSS A rmCA DICTIONARY of 
9710 names of distinguished persons, 

n this edition is also added a supplement 
of 4610 new words and meanings. 
ory English Dictionary containing a Bio- 

graphical Dictionary. 
ives Name, Pronunciation, Nation, Profes- 
sion and Date of 9710 eminent persons. 
R “nize the idea of a brief Biographical 
Dictionary, including living persons. 
A lso gives such new words and meanings as 
have come irto use in the last few years, 
roperly spelled, pronounced, and defined 
by a corps of able and competent scholars. 
H alithe features heretofore in Webster, 
with these invaluable additions. 
ndorsed by State Superintendents of 35 
States, and by 50 College Presidents. 
Cats 3000 Illustrations, about three 
times as many as any other Dictionary. 
bout 32000 Webster’s Unab. have been 
placed in the Public Schools in the U. 8. 
atest edition of the best Dictionary of the 
English Language. me 


RECENT TESTIMONY. 


Deine a place on the table of every man 

of letters—Pres't Thacher, Iowa State Univ. 

| ndispensable to the teacher in al) depart- 

ments of his work-State Sup’t Schools, Wis 

eoey bas possession of the American 

Press.— Professor Austin Phelps, Andover. 

Le praise it is like complimenting air and 

sunshine.—Pres’t Hewitt, Ill. Normal. 

| 8 the highest autbority in orthography and 

pronunciation.— Wm. T. Harris, St. Lowts. 

ne of the best sources of information.— 

C. A, Downs, State Sup’t, New Hampshire. 

o other known here, save among such as 

take a pride in rare books—State Sup’t Col 

standard in English literature from my 

earliest recollection—State Sup’t, Florida. 

ecognize Webster as the standard in our 

tate—O. W. von Coelin, State Sup’t, Iowa. 

ou get Webster, you have the standard, and 
you “get the best ” English Dictionary. 


Published by C. &.G. MERRIAM, Springfield, M&. 


ALSO 
Webster’s National , Pictorial Dictionary, 
1040 Pages Octavo, 600 Engravings, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


23 Unien Square, N York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with"tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Families going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 

° », American and. Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Preparation of Boys for Yale a specialty. Our 
graduates are taking the highést rank at Yale and 
Williams. By entering their sons at 10, pr not 
later than 12 years of age, parents will gain — 4 
in time, expense and tnoroughness of prepares on 
“Hints to Parents’”’ sent on application. Corre- 
sponcence solicited. Address i 

HENRY W. SIGLAR, A.M. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


ANY AGEN Who sends us the names and 
addresses of 2 bona fide Agents 
and ite in st for postage, will recetve the 
Agents’ Jourpal 6 months free. The subscription 


price is year. Kvery Agent should sub- 
scribe as each issue contains over 100 offers from 
































reliabie firms, who wish agents. Address at once, 
AGENTS’ JOURNAL, New York. 





Ly Art. 


The International Art Journal. 
Illustrated with full-page Etch- 
ings after the most celebrated 
artists of all nations. The first 
quarterly volume for 1879 now 
ready. Large folio, cloth, gilt 
top, $10; or in paper cover, 
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“SPECIAL NOTICE. 


All subscribers to L’ART for 
1879 well recetve, gratuitously, a 
copy of Lalauze’s splendid Etching 
after Machart's famous painting 


of 


THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 
OF CHAS. V. INTO ANT- 
WERP, 


12 by 22 inches, alone worth the 
price of a year's subscription. 





J. W. BOUTON, Importer and 
Publisher, 
706 Broadway, New York. 


*,* A splendidly-printed four-page folio 
Circular gratis on application, 








NOW OPEN—ONE WEEK ONLY, 


AFTERNOON AND EVENING, 
AT 


Capitoline Crounds, 
BROOKLYN. 


P.T. BARNU M’S OWN AND ONLY 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH, 
VASTLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED 
FOR SEASON OF 1879. 

The Best-Organized Combination of 
AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION in the WORLD 
MORAL IN ITS TONE. 
ELEVATING and REFINING in its INF LUENCE, 
A MENAGERIE OF 580 CAGES, 
including over 
300 SPECIMENS of THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, 
many of which have never been exhibited before. 
A MUSEOM of 530,000 CURIOUS OBJECTS. 
Animate and Inanimate, Historical and Mechanical 
SCHOOL of PHYSICAL TRAINING, 
Tlustratea by 
100 PEERLESS ARTISTS 
In a New Programme. 


&2- Mr. Barnum assures the public that nothing 
is said or done in either of the departments which 
pad | -gaieetes to py the siristess pee Bee 
most fastidious person, e is prow 
able to state that - S ms 

THE CLERGY EVERWHERE 
have testified to the merits of bis establishment by 
THEIR PERSONAL PRESENCE 
AND EXPRESSIONS OF APPROVAL, 

Doors open at land 7P.M, Perform 
Hour Later. Admission 2% or 5 cents. “Children 
under nine, 25 ceats. Reserved numbered chairs, 
25 cents extra. 


2 THE GYROCHROME, of 





PRISMATIC TOP. 
A new mechanical toy which 
pleases th 






<) : —.= changes; in fact it is 

z ‘ impossible te produce 

the same combination of colors twice. It is made 
entirely of metal, and cannot be broken, while its 
countiess chen make it always a new toy anda 
source of infinite amusement. ce By mail, 
35c. Liberal discount to the trade. Send 3c. stamp 
f-rcircular. AMERICAN MANUFACTURING Co,, 
120 Exchange P1., Phil. Please mention this paper. 


EDDING CANOPI Dancing Cloths, 
and mp Chairs to let for Entertainments, 
Low Prices at SKELTON’S AWNING, TENT, 
Bates ana FLAG FACTORY. 1274 Broa 
ween a . 
«EE a4 mail Ri. i ee Sats, or , 











ne age Cao 
por hy Po NS 











Apri. 30, 1879. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








A Curses—E Wepping.—‘‘ On Thursday,” 
saysthe San Francisco ‘‘ Chronicle,” ‘‘ Char- 
les Jamison, being himself a half-breed born 
in China, began to marry Ah Quy, a Chi- 
nese thoroughbred, a brunette damsel of 18, 
according to the splendid ceremonial of the 
Joss system of marital theology. Thecere- 
mony will be completed and the twain will 


be one flesh about this time next week, }, 


after which they will clinch the matter 
Melican fashion, before a Justice of the 
Peace.” 

A Youne Lapy oF KENTUCKY has been 
reading the dime novel of the period more 
than is good for her. She dresses herself in 
boy’s clothes, and, arming herself with 
pistols and dagger, took the steamboat in- 
tending to lead a life of romance. On the 
boat some deck hands were moving freight, 
and a big rat ran out in the direction of our 
hero. She jumped on a bale of,tobacco and 
screamed. They carried her to the ladies’ 
cabin, where she remained during the round 
trip, and is now at home, with no desire for 
further adventures. 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 














COLGATE & CO’S 


Wedding March Bouquet. 


A delightful and appropriate Per- 
fume for the Handkerchief, 

Our name and trade-mark on each 
bottle assures purchasers of SUPER.- 
IOR and UNIFORM quality. 


OOLGATE & 00., Perfumers, New York, 








1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


oF 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


Queen Anne, Eastlake 
and other styles for- 
warded to any ad- 
dress on applica- 
tien. 











supplied to consumers at 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
at mn lower than ever known 
ore. 


75 & 77 Spring St., New York. 
These fine qualities 
tbh 


FINE TEAS itis gait 


being sold only in large cities #nd among the very 

wealthy. Send for reduced price-list,and compare 

with other houses. 

Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
P. O. Box 4236. 8 Church St., N. ¥. City. 


—Choicest in the world—Importers’ prices 

,— Largest Company in America—staple 

article —pleases everybody— Trade contin- 

ually increasing—Agents wanted every where—best 
inducements—don’t waste time—send for Circular. 
ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O. Box 1287. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sent by mail. 3 cents per ounce. Send for Circu- 
lar about Knitting Silk. Address 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO. 
469 Broadway, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as money. 


BSARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality Wash Blue. and most liberal measure. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Froprieter, 
233 North 8 d 8t.. Phil phi 

















USE 





And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 











MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cold Pens, Pencils, Holders, 
Toothpicks, Etc. 


{80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 












Aj 
POROUS PLASTERS 
ve recelted the greatest number of unqucs- 


onably reliable endorsements that any externa 
emedy ever received gp 
he press and the public. All praise them as 

reat improvement on the ordinary porous plas 
PTB pnw 4 all other external remedies. Fo 


LAME AND WEAK BACK, Sciatica, 
umbago, Rheumatism, Kidney Disease, 
Neglected Coughs, and all Local Ache 
nd Pains, they are the best known remedy, 




















. on their merits, as recommended by 

one patieat to another, Moore’s 

Imp V Pilates have become the most 

~ popular medicine of the day for 

Chills and all Malarial Diseases. Sold by 

Druggists. 50 for 50 cents (50-50). See pamphlet 

“ Dr. ©. C. Moore on Malaria,” sent free on applica- 

tion, 68 Cortlandt Street, New York. Mention this 
paper. Trial box Free to any Minister. 
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(LIQUID.) 
For Dyspepsia, Mental and Phys 
ical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 


Diminished Vitality. 


Prepared according to the directions of E. N. 
Horsford, lute Professor in Harvard University. 
There seemsto be no difference of opinion in 

high medical authority of the value of phosphoric 

acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to 
the public which seems to so happily meet the 
general want as this, 

It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the 
taste. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
ulants as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink with water 
and sugar only, 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
tiquiars mailed free on application to manfrs. 

Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a 
bottle free of expense, except express charges. 

Manufaetured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL 
WORKS, Providence, R.I 








By promptly using this remed 
and health established. ‘ASK 


nsw: 
for B 
ure and palatable, and certain in its effects. We 
ker’s Cod Liver Oil with Phosphate of . 
a - = = “ “and Wild Cherry. 
= ‘4 Extract of Malt. 
JNO, . BAKER & CO., Philadelphia. 


tion porte arrested 
KER’S OIL, it is 
repare also 
ime. 


Seid by Drugolas. IHD, 60s, Philadelphia 
To Preserve your Teeth UJ 
Use EE once Delluc’s 


ay, Preparations 


©, Biscotine, 
bad] (Infant’s Food.) 


© § P. Hair Tonic 
£ Toilet Waters, 
& Sachets D'Iris, 





& Glycerine Lotion, 
™ Pectoral Cough 


BOLD EVERYWHERE Syrup, £c., £0. 








ALWAYS SELECT THE BEST. 


bs cadence’ by ecey Bama AL . 
COVERING CAPACITY & DURABILITY 
EXCEED ANY KNOWN PAINT. Buildings 
Painted with our Prepared Paints, if not satisfac- 





Middletown Plate| 


MANUFACTURED BY THE | 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, | 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


Columbia Road Bicycle 












i\S i : 
Easy to Learn to Ride. An ordinary rider can 
outstrip the best horse in a day’s journey. 





Amateur Runs in the United States. 

1 mile.—G. R. Agassiz.—Chestnut Hill Reser- 
voir Road, near Boston, winning a Gold 
Medal presented by the Boston Bicycie Club 
3 m., 213¢ sec. 

Nov. 5, 1878.—Mr. H. E. Parkhurst rode from 
Boston to So. Framingham and return, a 
distance of 40 miles, in 3 b., 36 m., without a 
stop; the last 20 miles were made in 1 b., 36m. 

Oct. 29, 1878.—Messrs. F.8. and E. P. Jaquith, 
in the suburbs of Boston, rode 100 miles in 
11 h., 45 m., including stops. Riding time 
10 b., 15 m.; 464 miles were made without a 
dismount, 

Send 3c. stamp for 24-page Catalogue, con- 

taining Price List. 


THE POPE MFC. CO., 


84 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &o. 


SPLENDID OVER 
1200 
Distinct 
Varieties 
All strong Plants, each labeled, delivered safely by 
mail. i? est assortment. Low prices. | 
business ‘4 ears. Guarantee satisfaction. Stock 
om prises all desirable varieties. Only mature plants 
nt, Our new Illustrated Hand-Book, sent 
ree, contains name and description of each plant, 
with instructions for successful cultivation. Bo ne 
purchase Plants elsewhere before sending for our nas 
Every lover of Howers show 
HAND-BOOK haveit. Every buyer of chec 
plants should have it. Every one wanting new and 
choice plants should send for our Hand- Book, 
HOOPES, BROTHER & THOMAS, 
Hit, NURSERIES yest Chester, P 











































CHERRY 





{0 ROSES MAILED FREE ron $(¥ 


Splendid assortment of Plants sent safely 
by express or mail, any distance. Satige 
faction guaranteed, Send 3 cent stamp 
for catalogue. Address, 


R. GC. HANFORD & SON 
Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohis. 


fat CRAlts 


Send for Free Circular. N. D. BATTERSON, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
TEW ROCHELLE AND CAROLINE.— 
Two new RASPBERRIES, hardy as an Oak, pro- 
ducing 500 bushels to the acre, three times as much 
as any other kind. 1,000,000 Strawberry Plants. 
Rhododendrons, Caimias, Azaleas, new Clematis, 
Roses and Evergreens. Send for Catalogue. W. 8. 
CARPENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N.Y. 


THE 1879, 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER. 


This machine 
embraces a}! the 
advantages of a 
light and dura- 
ble LawnMower. 
Points of superi- 
ority claimed: 
Lightness com- 
bined with 
strength in con- 
struction; easi- 
ness of adjust- 



















ment; e Ness 

in securing and adjusting the handle; the least 

liability to obstruction from clogging, either in 

short or (fora lawn mower) high grass; lightness 

or easiness of running whilst being worked; Its 

ee appearance. Every machine warranted. 
ddrees 


LLOYD, SUPPLEE & WALTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








HEAP FARMS ) 
2 FREEHOMES 


IN KANSAS 
wow 


GET THEM i the best part of the state. 6,000,000 
acres ale. For copy of ** Kansas Pacific Home 
stead,” address Land Commissioner, Salina, Kansas. 


LANDS “HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres of well watered, timber and 
rairie lands adjacent to the St. Louis and 

San Francisco R’y for sale, at from §2.50 to 
8 per acre, on seven years’ time, Excellent 
or stock, fruit, and agricultural purposes. 
Fre transportation to those who purchas® 

land. Send for maps and circulars to 

W.H.COFFIN, LAND COMMISS'R 

TEM"?LE © 'LOInG.STr Lous MC 
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r GOOD WATER 






u 


AHEAD OF ALLPCOMPETITION ! 


1879. 











Weighing trom 32 to 51 Ibs. 


THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 

The complete victory and bighest awards at the 
exhaustive Field Trial at the Paris Worid’s Exhib- 
ition in 1878, together with those at the great hun- 
dred-day trial at the Centennial in 1876, prove that 
these machines fully maintain their reputation as 
the best Lawn Mower yet made. Do not buy 
worthless imitations, wnen the genuine can be 
had for the same money. 


CRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sena for Descriptive Catalogue, with Prices. 











OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 


IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
@ For sale by tae WINONA & ST. PETER R.R.CO., 

At from $2 © @6 per Acre, and on liberal terms. 

These lands lie in the great wheat belt of the North- 
West, and are equally well adapted to the growth of 
other grain, vegetables, ete. The climate is unsur- 
passed for health fulness. 
They are Free from Incumbrance. 

Guide Book, Maps, etc., containing full information, 
sent free. 

CHAS. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
Gen’! Offices C. & N.W.R'y Co., Chicaeo, Ine 

Mention this paper in writing. 








Best Sewing Machine in the World. 
“ €) % 


Beautifal, Swift, 






Durable, Simple, 
Strong, Light, 
Silent. Easy. 


AU 


NOISELESS SEWING MACHINE. 


The great popularity of this machine has induced 
dealers in common tension machines to claim automatic 
and other features belonging exclusively tous Examine 
and judge for yourself before purchasing. 

W. 3 ae genuine needle Is thus wamped. Buy 
Pat. Mar. 19, 1861 no other, Needles, &c., sent by mail 


Send for IHustrated Leaflet and Descriptive Circular. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 
(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


ofthe: Very Best European Make, and unrivaled for 
Flexibility, Durability, and Evenness of Point. 


[REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION. | 


In Twenty Numbers. Samples, including the popu- 


lar numbers, 1-2-5-8-15 7 3-16-18 


Fine Points 
will be sent by mail, for trial, on receipt of 25 Cents. 


ivisoN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co. 


138 apd 140 Grand Street, New York. 














COOLEY CREAMER 


Supersedes large and 
smal! panos for setting 
milk. 

It requires no milk 
room. It requires ca- 
gooey for one milk- 
ng on'y. 

mpure air, dust or 

flies cannut reach 
milk set in it. 
It makes more but- 
ter, because it raises 
all of the cream, and 
the quantity is never 
lessened by unfavor- 
able weather. 




















ory, will be Repainted at our Expense. 
Rider Compression Eagine 
(Hot Air). For snburban 


207 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 
residenves. No steam, no 


PUMPING, noise, no danger. Price, 


with pump, complete, $350. Pumps from 2,000 to 





200,000 galions oay. 
ee CAMMEYER & SAYER, 
93 Liberty Street, N.Y. 


m makes better butter. It requires less labor 
8 per. 
Butter made oy this process took the HIGHEST 
AWARD at the INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR— 
and brings the highest price in all the great mar- 


kets. 
G2 Send stamp for the DAIRYMAN to 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 





BELLOWS FALLS, Vt. 


PATENTS 


In connection with the publication of the 

tific American, we continue to act as Solicitors for 
Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copyrights etc. 
for the United States, Canada, Cuba, England, 
France, Germany, etc. In this line of business we 
bave had thirty-four years’ experience, 
Patents obtained through us are noticed in the 
Scientific American. This iarge and splendidly illus- 
trated weekly paper shows the current progress of 
Sctence, is very interesting, and bas an enormous 
circulation. Subscriptions $3.20 a year postpaid; 
single copies |0 cents. Sold at all Book-stores and 
News-offices. 

Can I Obtain a Patent? The quickest and 
best way to obtain a satisfactory answer, without 
expense, is to write to us (Munn & Co.), descriving 
the inventian, with a small sketch. All we need is 
to get the idea. We will immediately answer, and 
give the necessary instructions. For this advice 
we make no charge. 

We also send free our Hand Book about the 
Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, their 





costs, and how procured, with hints for procuring 

advances on inventions. Address MUNN & CO.. 

a og of the Scientific American, 37 Park Row, 
ew York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Specter Vot. XIX, No. 18. 








CHINA, AND, GLASS. WARE.|SICVER-PLATED WARE. 


Wh English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pcs.$16 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets comp. 30 00 
Kine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, 7 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 
HOCOB. oc. eee cceecccecccsenserscceeesrcecees 
Fine Wh Fr’ch China Cups and Saucers, doz, 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $5, white, 
ALL HOUS#-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Goops FROM WEEKLY TRADE SALES A 
SPECIALTY 
L!lustrated Catalogue and Price-List maiied free 
on application. Estimates furnished. Ea 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. 
Goods caretully selected and packed fur trans- 
portation free of charge. Send C. O. D., or P.O. 
money-vorder. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


wen 
sss 8s 





Purchasers of Glothing 


are everywhere interested in knowing how they 
may be WELL and CHEAPLY clad. 

We offer to all the benefit of our long experience 
and large facilities for the production of Men’s, 
Boys’ and Children’s Clothing, and our equitable 
methods of business are a guarantee of safety in 
dealing with us. 








OUR ADVANTAG ES. .as large Wholesalers and Retailers enable us to buy Goods in 
quantities and at the lowest possible prices, and to keep a com- 
plete stock at all seasons. 


OUR FACILITIES vere for manufacturing are complete, and every garment we sell is 
our own production, made with careful attention to every de- 
tail necessary to secure reliability of quality and elegance of 
appearance. 


OU R PRICES pesseeeeas are always as low as a strictly cash business will warrant, and 
we never deviate from the one fixed price plainly marked on 
each garment. 


OUR TERMS.......... are Cash on delivery, without deviation. 


G UARANTEE Bw a aoaiaraeunm As the best guarantee that our goods are full value for the prices 

charged we cheerfully make exchanges, or take back goods re- 

a for any cause, if uninjured, refunding tho price paid in 

Residents of every section may avail of the bene- 

fits we offer by writing for samples and directions 

for ordering, which are furnished free, and goods 

ordered will be sent by express, subject to exam- 

ination before payment, or by Mail on approval 
upon receivt of price of goods and postage. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO,, 


Men's, Boys’ and Children's Clothiers, 


487 Broadway, cor. Broome St., New York. 


Ven ONLY. Dae Bast. 
THE RUBBER PAINT 


THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. Itis 

Smooth, Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical; and of any 

E WHITE to JET BLACK; and as evidence of Its being the 

& PAINT, the necessity of their establishing the following Brancb 
Facvories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 

5 3506 West St., New York; S83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl.; 
210 S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. 
King & Bro., 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 

Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 

























Cor. FULTON AND NASSAU STS., New York City, 





CLOTHIERS, 


AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS FOR 


MEN AND BOYS, 


Ready-Made or Made to Order. 





Our Stock is one of the Largest in the City, and contains all the 
Newest and Best Styles in the Market. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


at prices which defy competition, and every Suit 
guaranteed as represented. 





Samples, Price-List, and Rules for Self-Measurement 
Sent by Mail to Parties wishing Garments 
Made to Order. 





REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED TABLE WARE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Would Call Speciaf 
Attention to Their 


PATENT 
China-Lined 


Ice Pitchers. 
The lining is 
held in posi- 
tion by the 
thumb-screws 
in the cover, 
and can be ea- 
sily removed, 
thus enabling 
every part to 
be cleaned, 
leaving no 
» chance for the 
collection of 
rust or other 
foreignmatter 
between the 
lining and out- 
er wall. The 
lining is made 
of fine stone 
china, and has 
no equal for 
preserving ice 
and keeping 
water pure. 








686 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


For Sale by dealers in Silver and Silver-Plated Ware, 














